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Art. I.— The Exercise of Faith impossible except in the 
Catholic Church. By W. G. Penny, late Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Philadelphia: Henry M’Grath. 
1847. 24mo. pp. 216. 


Mr. Penny is a convert from Anglicanism, and a young 
man of great worth and promise. The little work he has 
given us here was for the most part written while he was pass- 
ing into the Church, and retains some traces of his transition- 
state ; but it indicates learning, ability, and a turn for scholastic 
theology not common in Oxford students. It is written in a 
free, pure, earnest spirit, mild but firm, and, though not always 
exact in thought or expression, is a very valuable controversial 
tract, and may, with slight reservations, be cheerfully recom- 
mended to all who are willing to seek for the truth, and to em- 
brace it when they find it. 

The recent converts from the Anglican Establishment are 
making large contributions to our English Catholic literature. 
We give their productions a cordial welcome, for, though they 
are in some respects immature, and not always critically exact, 
they breathe a free and earnest spirit, and are marked by a 
docile disposition, and a deep and tender piety. Nevertheless, 
the greater part of them are, perhaps, too local and temporary 
in their character to be of any general or permanent utility. 
They are almost exclusively confined to the controversy be- 
tween their authors and their former High-church associates. 
Where that controversy is the only or principal one remaining be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, they are no doubt not only val- 
uable, but all we could desire. Yet, after all, that controversy 
is not the important one ; it affects, in reality, only a small por- 
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tion of the English people, and the works specially adapted to 
it are far from meeting the wants of the great body of English 
Evangelicals and Dissenters. Still less do they meet the wants 
of the various sects in our own country. The great body even 
of EK piscopalians here are Low-church, and as far from con- 
ceding the premises from which the Oxford converts reason as 
they are from accepting their conclusions. 

Protestant Episcopalians, whether High-church or Low- 
church, though respectable for their social standing, do not con- 
stitute with us a leading sect. We are pleased, rather than 
otherwise, to see the tendency of a very considerable number 
of persons to unite themselves with them, because we cannot 
doubt, that, if the American people go far enough from their 
present position to become Episcopalians, they will soon go 
farther, and attain to the reality of which Episcopalianism is 
only a faint and mutilated shadow. But the sect has no firm 
hold on the American mind and heart, and does and can exert 
no commanding influence. It is an exotic, and no labor or 
pains can naturalize it. The grand current of American life 
and nationality flows on, saving a few ripples on the surface, un- 
disturbed by its presence or its absence. Except, perhaps, in 
here and there a particular locality, it is Anglican rather than 
American, and is patronized chiefly, if not exclusively, by those 
who are affected by English rather than American tendencies, 
—as a fashionable ‘religion, and which serves to distinguish its 
professors from the vulgar. Works, therefore, which seek pri- 
marily its refutation, and confine themselves to the points spe- 
cially in debate between it and us, however useful they may be to 
a few individuals, can make no deep i impression on the nation- 
al mind, and will contribute very little towards the conversion of 
the country. The Catholic makes no secret of his earnest wish 
to convert the country. He of course is not contented to reside 
here simply as one of a number of sects extending a certain 
degree of religious fellowship one to another, and asking only 
not to have his property confiscated or his throat cut. He 
would not only be Catholic himseif, but he would extend the 
unspeakable benefits of his holy religion to all, and, by all the 
Christian means in his power, he must seek to convert the 
whole population to Catholicity. He would be wanting in the 
blessed charity of the Gospel, if he aimed at any thing less. 
But in order to effect this glorious result, he must strive to 
reach the heart of the peculiarly American people, through 
which flows the mighty current of the peculiarly national life ; 
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he must labor to make an impression on that portion of the 
American population which is in an especial sense the repos- 
itory of peculiarly American thought, principles, passions, af- 
fections, traditions, and tendencies, — the indigenous portion, 
the least affected by foreign culture and influences ; and it is 
only in proportion as he reaches and gains the attention of these, 
that he can flatter himself that he is advancing in the work of 
converting the country. 7 

These are not Episcopalians, nor distinguished individuals, 
whatever the sect to which they may appertain. ‘The conver- 
sion of a very considerable number of distinguished individuals 
may take place with scarcely a perceptible effect on the great 
body of the American people ; because these individuals do 
not represent the general thought and tendency of the country ; 
because their example has little weight with the people at large ; 
and because they are, for the most part, under foreign rather 
than native influences. ‘The peculiarly American people are 
democratic, and generally distrust whatever rises above the 
common level. Distinguished individuals count for less here 
than in any other country of the globe. With us the individ- 
ual loses himself in the crowd, and leads the crowd only by 
sharing their passions and consenting to be their organ. It is, 
therefore, on the crowd that we must operate, if we would effect 
any thing. ‘The multitude govern, and it is their views and feel- 
ings, their tastes and tendencies, that decide the fate or deter- 
mine the character of the country. These are now all either 
not for us or strongly against us ; and our great and pressing 
work is to turn them into the Catholic channel. Hence, the 
important thing for us to study and address is the views and 
feelings, tastes and tendencies, not of distinguished individuals 
who may seem to be leaders, but of the great body of the com- 
mon people. When we hear of the conversion of a distin- 
guished individual, we rejoice for his sake, for he has a soul to 
save, and his conversion places him in the way of salvation ; 
but when we hear of the conversion of large numbers from the 
middle and lower classes, we give thanks and rejoice for our 
country’s sake, for we see in it a token that God himself is at 
work in the heart of the people, and preparing the conversion 
of the nation itself, — that our holy religion is penetrating the 
living mass of American society, and subjecting it to the 
truth, beauty, and sanctity of the Gospel. We hope even the 
conversion of England, not so much from the large numbers of 
individuals eminent for their rank, talents, and acquirements, 
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who have recently been converted, as from the hundreds of un- 
distinguished individuals who have been gathered in, and whose 
names have not been gazetted. If we may say this of Eng- 
Jand, where distinguished individuals still count for something, 
much more may we say it of our own beloved country. When 
and where the people yield readily to the influence and exam- 
ple of their social chiefs, true wisdom may be to penetrate first 
of all into the palace and the castle, and labor to convert roy- 
alty and nobility ; but by no means can it be here in this coun- 
try, where princes and nobles are at a discount, and the chiefs 
of the people are their chiefs only by being their slaves, con- 
sulting and exaggerating their tendencies. ‘The controlling in- 
fluences of modern society are in the lower instead of the 
higher ranks, — perhaps, in a religious point of view, with few 
exceptions, it has always been so. Ireland lost her princes and 
nobles, but she did not lose her faith ; because it had become 
identified with her national life, integral in her nationality, and 
she could no more part with the one than with the other. In 
seeking to restore an unbelieving or heretical country to the 
faith or the unity of the Church, if we may rely on the lessons 
of history, the true policy in general, and especially now and 
here, is to begin at the base of society, and seek first to con- 
vert the common people. 

Believing, therefore, as we do, that the Church has been di- 
vinely commissioned to teach all nations, and wishing, as we 
are bound in charity to wish, to add this nation as another rich 
gem to her crown, it becomes our duty to study and ascertain 
the religious state and tendencies of the great body of the Amer- 
ican people, properly so called. This may be a difficult and 
even a delicate task. It is not every one who can comprehend 
his own age and country, and there are not many who can do 
it at all, unless they have shared their passions, unless their 
own hearts have beaten in unison with theirs, and they have been 
raised by divine grace above them to a position from which 
they can overlook the mélée, and calmly survey all the move- 
ments and evolutions going on below. The Catholic who has 
lived apart and studied only works written for other times and 
countries, as well as the Protestant whose vision has all his life- 
time been contracted to his own petty sect, is very likely to 
mistake the true objeet of vision, or to see it only through a 
disturbing medium. 

Catholicity is immovable and inflexible, one and the same 
always and everywhere ; for the truth never varies. He who 
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knows it in one age or country knows it in all. But with the 
sects it is far otherwise. ‘They must needs obey the natural 
laws of development, strengthened and intensified by demoni- 
acal influence. ‘heir spirit and tendency, indeed, are always 
and everywhere the same, but their forms change under the 
very eye of the spectator, and are rarely the same for any two 
successive moments. Strike where Protestantism is, and it is 
not there. It is in perpetual motion, and exemplifies, so far as 
itself is concerned, the old heathen doctrine that all things are 
in a perpetual flux. You can never count on its remaining 
stationary long enough for you to bring your piece to a rest 
and take deliberate aim. You must shoot it on the wing ; and 
if you are not marksman enough to hit it flying, you will have, 
however well charged and well aimed your shot, only your labor 
for your pains. It is never enough to take note either of its 
past or its present position ; but we must always regard the di- 
rection in which it is moving, and the celerity with which it 
moves ; and if we wish our shot to tell, we must aim, not at the 
point where it was, or where it now is, but at the point where 
it will be when a ball now fired may reach it. To ascertain 
this point requires either long practice or exact science. Yet 
it is less difficult than it may seem at first sight. We as Cath- 
olics, if we recollect ourselves, know perfectly well that the 
point to which all the sects are moving, with greater or less 
celerity, is the denial of God in the order of grace, and there- 
fore of all supernatural revelation and religion. ‘To this tends 
the inevitable and necessary development of Protestantism. 
‘This development may be hastened or retarded by circum- 
stances, but it must sooner or later reach this fatal termination, 
if suffered to follow its natural course. There is an invincible 
logic in the human race, which pushes them on to the last con- 
sequences of their premises ; and when, as in the Protestant 
rebellion, they have adopted premises which involve as their 
last consequence the rejection of the order of grace, and the 
assertion, if the word may be permitted us, of mere naturism, 
they will inevitably draw that consequence, and become theo- 
retical and practical unbelievers, unless previously induced to 
change their premises. 

The early Catholic controversialists clearly foresaw and dis- 
tinctly announced that the Protestant premises involved the re- 
jection of all revealed religion, and in every age since our 
divines have continued to reassert the same ; but, unhappily, 

in no age or country has this been enough to arrest the mad 
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career of the Protestant people ; for in no age or country has 
it ever been true that the mass of them would not continue the 
development of their principles, at the risk of running into no- 
religion, sooner than return to the Church. The illustrious 
Bossuet, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, proved to 
the Protestants of his time, beyond the possibility of a rational 
doubt, that, if they continued their course, they must run into 
Socinianism, — a polite name for incredulity ; but this did not 
arrest them; and not many years elapsed before they became, to 
an alarming extent, avowed Socinians, and even avowed infi- 
dels. To a Catholic, a doctrine or principle is refuted, proved 
to be false, when it is shown to have an infidel or a Socinian 
tendency ; but not to a Protestant. Convince him that his prin- 
ciple has such a tendency, and he will become a Socinian or an 
infidel sooner than abandon it. ‘The only effectual way of ar- 
resting Protestants is, not merely to show them whither they are 
tending, but to refute that to which they tend. ‘They have an 
instinctive sense even now of what it is they tend to, but, unhap- 
pily, they do not, or will not, see, that, when they have reach- 
ed it, they will not have whereon to rest the sole of their foot. 

Foreseeing the inevitable tendency of Protestantism may in- 
deed produce, and unquestionably has produced, a reaction in 
favor of the Church in the minds of many excellent individuals 
at home and abroad ; but the great majority of the people in 
all Protestant countries are far from recoiling, and are steadily 
moving onwards to the rejection of all supernatural religion. 
They reject the Church as a positive institution, Jesus Christ 
as the consubstantial Son of the Father, the Holy Scriptures as 
the inspired word of God, and place them in the category of 
mere human books, and class the Lord that bought us with Zo- 
roaster, Socrates, Apollonius of T'yana, Mahomet, Wesley, 
and Swedenborg. Especially is this true in this country, where 
all the sects are left free to run their natural course. The 
mass are borne onward with resistless force towards the goal, 
and it is useless to expect a reaction by merely showing the in- 
fidel results towards which they are borne ; — far more useless 
to flatter ourselves that any general reaction has commenced. 
In spite of a few appearances on the surface, the deep under- 
current is flowing on in the same direction it has been for the 
last three hundred years. 

We shall deceive ourselves, if we suppose the question to- 
day is only between us and the Oxford party in the Anglican 
Establishment, or between Catholicity and any form of dogmatic 
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Protestantism. Protestantism, as including some elements of 
revealed truth from which we may reason in favor of the 
Church, is virtually defunct, and to argue against it is as idle 
as to belabor a dead ass. The real obstacle which we have to 
surmount is Protestant only inasmuch as it is the natural de- 
velopment of Protestantism. It is not seldom that we meet 
men and women who expressly avow, that, if they could be 
Christians, they would be Catholics, that in their view Chris- 
tianity and Catholicity are identical, and that, if we will con- 
vince them of the inspiration of the Scriptures, they will feel 
bound to accept and obey the Church. Such persons as these 
— dispute it who may —are the real representatives of the 
age and country, the earnest of what the mass of the people are 
to be to-morrow. ‘They are the only really significant class out 
of the Church. The ministers and elders and their adherents 
around the defunct body of dogmatic Protestantism, trying, on 
the one hand, to galvanize it into life, and, on the other, to per- 
suade the uneasy multitude that it is not dead, but only taking 
its after-dinner siesta, are not worth taking into the account. 
They neither represent the present, nor announce the future. 
They belong to the generation that was. The empire of the 
world out of the Church has dropped from their hands, and 
however numerous they may be, and however powerful they 
may appear to the superficial glance, they are only relics of a 
past which can never return. Leave them to bury their dead. 
The only portion of the Protestant world worth studying is 
the progressive portion, who continue and carry on the Prot- 
estant movement. ‘These impersonate the age and country. 
What Strauss or Parker writes is far more important and in- 
structive to Catholics than what Hengstenberg, Beecher, 
Spring, or Woods may write. ‘The spirit and tendency of 
the age and country are better learned from The Boston Quar- 
terly Review, The Dial, The Herald of Truth, The Harbin- 
ger, The New York Tribune, than from The New-Englander, 
The Princeton Review, The True { Protestant] Catholic, The 
Churchman, The Courier and Enquirer. ‘The progressive 
minority are the only significant portion, because the only liv- 
ing portion, of the Protestant world, and because they are to be 
the majority to-morrow. They live the real Protestant life, if 
life that may be called which is not life, but death, and are in the 
minority to-day only because they are alone faithful to the prin- 
ciples common alike to them and the majority. Wherever the 
people are withdrawn from the law of grace, and abandoned to 
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natural development, the progressive minority is the only por- 
tion worth studying, and the only portion against which it is 
necessary to direct our attacks. 

All who know any thing of Protestantism know full well that 
it subsists, and can subsist, only so long as it has free scope to 
develop itself. It retains its adherents never by what it gives 
them, but always by what it is just a-going to give them. Few, 
if any, of them are perfectly satisfied with it as it is ; and they 
cling to it only because they are in hopes further developments 
and modifications may make it precisely the thing they need 
and crave. Our course, then, is to head it in the direction in 
which it is moving, and must move if it move at all, cut off its 
opportunity for further development, compel it to come to a 
stand-still by showing that it is tending nowhither, and that 
farther progress carries it off into the dark and inane. When 
we have shown that what it is developing itself into is mere 
space and vacuity, and have thus compelled it to remain mo- 
tionless, it soon begins to putrefy, to send forth its stench, and 
all who value their health or their nostrils hasten to bury it from 
their sight, and to leave it to return to the elements from which 
it was taken. 

That Protestantism in most countries, especially in this 
country, 1s developing into infidelity, irreligion, naturism, re- 
jecting and losing even all reminiscences of the order of grace, 
is too obvious and too well known to be denied, or to demand 
any proof. It is stated ina recent number of the American 
Almanac, that over one half of the adult population of the 
United States make no profession of religion, are connected 
with no real or pretended church, and therefore belong at best 
to the class expressively denominated WVothingarians. ‘The 
majority, then, it is fair to presume, either believe that they 
have no souls, or that their souls are not worth saving, or that 
they can save them without religion ; and the great mass of 
those who may nominally belong to the sects, we know, hold 
that salvation is attainable in every form of religion, and many 
that it is attainable without any form. ‘The point, then, at 
which we are to aim cannot be doubtful. We are called spe- 
cially to convince the American population that they have souls, 
souls to be saved or lost, and which cannot be saved without 
Jesus Christ in his Church. Controversial works which over- 
look this fact, and assume that Protestants still retain some 
elements of Christianity, can avail us but little. ‘They do not 
lay the axe at the root of the tree ; do not strike the heart of 
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the evil; are not adapted to the questions of the day; and, how- 
ever logical they may be, they fail to convince, because their 
premises are not conceded. It is of the greatest importance 
that we bear this in mind, and govern ourselves accordingly. 

The work assigned us here and now is a great and painful 
work. We cannot address those out of the Church as men who 
err merely as to the form of Christianity, and are yet resolved 
not to part with the substance. Unhappily, we are required 
to present our Church, not merely under the relations of the 
true and the beautiful, but under the relation of the necessary 
and indispensable. We are compelled by the existing state of 
thought and feeling to present it, not merely to men who hold 
the truth in error, as the corrective of their intellectual aberra- 
tions, but to men under the wrath of God, as the grand and 
only medium of salvation. We must address the world around 
us, not merely as aliens from the Church, but as being therefore 
aliens from God, without faith, without hope, without charity, 
without the first and simplest elements of the Christian life, as 
dead in trespasses and sins, and with no possible means of at- 
taining to eternal life, but in embracing heartily, and faithfully, 
and perseveringly the religion we offer them. We must show 
them that they have souls, that these souls will live for ever, in 
eternal bliss or eternal woe ; that they are now in sin, and in 
sin which deserves eternal wrath, and from which there is no 
deliverance save in being joined to our Church. Ina word, 
we must address them, in regard to these matters, in the same 
language and tone in which we should if they were Turks or 
Pagans. No account can be made of the Christianity they may 
nominally profess ; no reliance can be placed on it, and no ap- 
peal can be safely made to it. 

It was the conviction that they had souls to be saved, and that 
they could not save them out of the Church of Christ, and their 
earnest effort to make others feel the same, that enabled 
Froude, Newman, and others, to produce that remarkable 
movement in the Anglican Establishment which has given so 
many choice spirits to the Church. It was by telling the peo- 
ple that they had immortal souls to save, and that they could 
not save them otherwise than through Christ in his Church, 
that the blessed Apostles and their successors, aided by divine 
grace, converted the world to Christianity ; it was by their 
stern and awful rebukes of heresy, by showing its disastrous 
effects upon the soul, by declaring in tones of fearful strength 
and startling energy, that all who were out of-the ark per- 
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ished, and that all who separate or are separated from unity 
are separated from God and in danger of eternal death, that 
the Fathers guarded against or suppressed the earlier heresies, 
and kept the world for centuries united in the profession of the 
Catholic faith. Itis only by following such examples, by con- 
victing those out of the Church of sin, and convincing them of 
the fact, and of their need, of salvation, that we can recall them 
to the bosom of the Church, and persuade them to come into 
the way of salvation. 

It will not do to shrink from this stern, bold, and awful man- 
ner of presenting the Church and her claims. ‘There is no use 
in trying to persuade ourselves that strong and decided language 
is not called for, that we must speak to the world around us in 
soft and gentle accents, and not venture to arraign it for its un- 
belief, for its iniquity, and to tell it plainly that it is in the road 
to perdition. It is idle to suppose that we may win it to God, 
by telling it, expressly or by implication, that it is a very good 
world, a very candid and pious world, virtually a Catholic 
world, only suffering from inculpable error, only separated from 
us because it has had no opportunity of learning our holy faith. 
Undoubtedly, we are never to forget charity, without which a 
man is as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ; undoubtedly, 
he who contends for the Gospel is bound to contend for it in 
the spirit of the Gospel ; undoubtedly, vituperation and abuse 
are as impolitic as they are unchristian ; but we must be care- 
ful not to mistake liberality for charity, the natural meekness or 
amiability of our own dispositions for the meekness and tender- 
ness of religion. We must never really or apparently strike 
hands with iniquity, or encourage error in her work of destruc- 
tion, through fear of offending the fastidiousness or of wound- 
ing the delicate sensibilities of her votaries. No man who 
knows aught of the Gospel needs to be reminded of its ex- 
haustless charity and infinite tenderness ; and no one who 
knows any thing of human nature is ignorant that the road to 
the understanding lies through the affections, and that in deal- 
ing with individuals we cannot show too much sweetness and 
gentleness of disposition ; but there is nothing incompatible 
with all this in setting forth in firm and even startling tones the 
solemn truths of our religion, Jet them convict whom they may. 
The prophet Nathan showed no uncharitableness, no want of 
tenderness, when he said to David, ‘* Thou art the man ”’ ; nor 
did our Lord, when he called the Jews ‘‘ hypocrites,” a ‘‘ race 
of vipers,”’ and likened them to ‘‘ whitened sepulchres, which 
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outwardly appear to men beautiful, but within are full of dead 
men’s bones and of all filthiness.’? Nor, again, are we uncharita- 
ble, if, when we see a man rushing blindfold into the flames, we 
tell him whither he is rushing, and at what peril. Love can 
and often must proclaim severe truths, use hard arguments, and 
speak in tones of fearful power ; and the deeper, the truer, the 
more tender it is, the more firm and uncompromising, the more 
stern and unflinching it will prove itself, whenever occasion re- 
quires. Who calls the surgeon cruel and uncharitable, because 
he probes to the bottom or cuts to the quick ? Who regards 
the director of consciences harsh and wanting in charity, be- 
cause he fears not to characterize the mortal sin of his penitent, 
and to insist, whatever the pain or mortification, on its being 
abandoned ? In moral surgery, we have as yet discovered no 
Letheon, and to heal it is often necessary to inflict even ex- 
cruciating pain. Often, often, is it necessary to wound, if we 
would heal. Our Lord himself was wounded. ‘* He was 
bruised for our sins,”’ and none can come to him or be brought 
to him, till we are wounded for his sake as he was for ours. It 
cannot be avoided in the nature of things. But the Christian 
who gives pain, though he give it with a steady hand and an 
unflinching nerve, suffers more pain than he gives. It is not 
always safe to conclude that the man of a severe exterior, of 
firm and decided speech, who makes no compromise with sin, 
and yields nothing to error or her deluded votaries, is neces- 
sarily hard-hearted and a stranger to the infinite tenderness of 
the Gospel ; or that your pretty men with smiling faces, bland 
tones, gentle caresses, and ready condescensions, are not some- 
times cold and heartless, that they are generally men of warm 
and gushing hearts, large souls, and generous sympathies, pre- 
pared to sacrifice all they have and all they are for the love of 
God and their neighbour. 

He who sacrifices the truth sacrifices charity, and he who 
withholds the truth needed — the precise truth needed — by his 
age or country does sacrifice it. If that truth be offensive, and 
he tells it, it will offend, whatever the soft phraseology in which 
he may tell it. If, in order to save its offensiveness, he wraps 
it up in circumlocutions and a mass of verbiage which conceal 
it, he does not tell it, and his labor counts for nothing. If these 
do not conceal it, if in spite of them it is divined in its clear- 
ness, distinctness, and power, they take nothing from its of- 
fensiveness, and it might have been as well told in plain, direct, 
and appropriate terms. After all, the least offensive, because 
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the only honest, way of speaking, is to call things by their 
proper, their Christian names. We gain nothing in the long 
run by the round-about, the soft, or supple phraseology which 
timid or politic people sometimes fancy it necessary to use to 
wrap up their meaning, as we use jam, jelly, or molasses, to 
wrap up disagreeable medicine ; nor is such phraseology so 
respectful or so conciliating as is often supposed. ‘To adopt 
it is to treat those we address as mere children, to whom we 
must not speak in the strong masculine tones we use when 
speaking to full-grown men. Few people like to be so ad- 
dressed. Even your most delicate and fastidious lady prefers 
the gentleman who always converses with her in his simple, 
natural tones, and with the strong, clear, manly sense with 
which he speaks to one of his own sex, to the exquisite who 
fancies that whenever he addresses her he must simper, and 
soften his words and tones. He who has the truth, and utters 
it boldly, without circumlocution or reticence, with freedom, 
firmness, dignity, and energy, proving that he speaks from no 
motive but the love of God and the salvation of souls, though 
he may be feared, though he may be resisted, and in some 
ages and countries gain the crown of martyrdom, may always 
count on being personally respected, and, what is far more to 
his purpose, on commanding respect for his cause. 

We should never forget that there is that even in the most 
abandoned of our race which loathes the timid and cringing, 
and admires the strong, the manly, and the intrepid. ‘The free, 
firm, consistent, and fearless utterance of great and awful truths 
goes home to the minds and hearts even of the unbelieving and 
the heretical, and makes them tremble as did Felix before the 
blessed Apostle St. Paul. It was not the phrase and tone of 
the nursery that terrified the corrupt and hardened governor. 
It was no fear on the part of St. Paul, then a prisoner before 
him, to call things by their Christian names, no forbearance to 
characterize the deep-dyed sinner as he deserved ; but it was 
the minister of God speaking to his conscience, in stern and 
awful majesty unrolling before him his guilt, convicting him of 
sin, showing him the justice of God, presenting him the last 
judgment, and ringing in his very soul the sentence, ‘* Depart, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire! ”’ that made the seared repro- 
bate quake with fear. It is only when the minister of God so 
speaks that he makes the guilty tremble ; and whenever he so 
speaks, no matter how unbelieving or heretical the sinner may 
be, how often or how long he may have scoffed at the idea of 
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death, judgment, heaven and hell, he will tremble ; for God is 
at the bottom of his heart to give efficacy to the word uttered. 
lf you have God’s truth, in God’s name give it free utterance. 
Let it speak in its own deep and awful tones ; let its voice 
sound out a voice of doom to the guilty, a voice of consolation 
and joy to the just. Stand behind it, and let it have free 
course. Dare never tamper with it. Earth and hell may rise 
up against it, but it is mightier than earth and hell. Stand erect 
in the dignity of humility and the majesty of love, and God 
speaks through you, and the word that goes forth from you must 
go to the heart of the people, rive it as the thunderbolt rives 
the hoary oak, and all that is not depraved in man, all that is 
generous and noble in nature, and all that is true and mighty in 
heaven, shall work for you.* 

Who are they who command men, touch the human heart, 
and make the race work with them and for them, — who but 
the heroic ? And what form of heroism is comparable to the 
Christian ? What are your Alexanders, your Hannibals, your 
Cesars, your Napoleons, by the side of St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. John, or St. Athanasius, St. Leo, St. Basil, St. Am- 
brose, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. Bernard, St. Dominic, 
St. Francis, St. Thomas, St. Ignatius, St. Vincent of Paul, 


* What event in modern times has so struck the imagination, gone so 
to the heart of mankind, and called forth such a loud burst of applause, or 
done so much to reveal the majesty of God’s minister, and to command 
universal homage and respect for the Papacy, as the stern and terrible re- 
buke of the autocrat of all the Russias by the late sovereign Pontiff? 
You told us the Papacy was dead. You mocked at the feeble old man in 
the Vatican. The most powerful monarch of the day presents himself 
before that feeble old man, that aged monk standing on the brink of the 
grave, and that monarch ata few bold words turns pale, weeps as a child, 
and the world thrills with joy to learn that there is still a power on earth 
that can make the tyrant look aghast, the knees of the mighty smite to- 
gether, and with severe and awful majesty assert the cause of the poor 
and vindicate the just. You told us the Papacy was dead. You heard 
it speak to Nicholas of Russia, not in the tone of a suppliant, not in the 
tone of a courtier, but as became the minister of God, before whom dia- 
dems and sceptres weigh not a feather, and power is but weakness, and 
you have eyes and ears only for the Papacy, and you feel and speak as if 
the Pope were the only power under God on earth. See what the min- 
ister of God may do, when he asserts the majesty of truth, and displays 
the awful grandeur of his mission. That living word of the Pope to the 
tyrant, to the schismatic, the heretic, the persecutor of the saints, has re- 
vealed to the world the astounding fact, that to-day the Papacy is not only 
living, not only not dead, but that it has a power even in the affairs of this 
world that it never had before. 
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and thousands of others, who rose above the world while in it, 
have sanctified the earth, and exalted human nature to commun- 
ion with the divine? It is the Christian hero, he who counts 
nothing dear, who holds his life in his hand, who fears not the 
wrath of man nor the rage of hell, that, under God, overcomes 
the world, and wins all minds and hearts to the faith and love 
of Jesus Christ. He alone who fears God, who fears sin, but 
fears nothing else, is the world’s master, and able to do what- 
ever he pleases. 

In this country the Church is placed by the constitution and 
laws on as high ground as any one of the sects, while, by the 
appointment of Almighty God, she is placed infinitely above 
them all. Not here, then, most assuredly, is the Catholic to fear 
to speak above his breath ; not here is he to crouch and hide. 
He is at home here, and no man has a better right to be here. 
Let him stand erect ; let his tone be firm and manly ; let his 
voice be clear and distinct, his speech strong and decided, as 
becomes the citizen of a free state, and a freeman of the com- 
monwealth of God. Let him be just to himself, just to his fel- 
low-citizens, just to his religion, —be what his religion com- 
mands him to be, and fear nothing. ‘The American people 
may fear him, they may not love him; but if he bows and 
cringes, and whimpers and begs, or scrapes and palavers, they 
not only will not love him, but they will despise him ; for 
though puerile, deluded, and perverse on religion, they are in 
most other things straightforward and honest, high-minded and 
honorable. ‘They love plain speaking and plain dealing, and 
they never fail to do honor to the man who, from a sense of 
duty, tells them in strong and direct terms the awful truths he is 
bound, or regards himself as bound, by his Church to proclaim, 
though by doing so he convicts them of unbelief and heresy, 
of deep and aggravated sinfulness before God. 

‘¢ ‘The road to the understanding lies through the affections.” 
Be it so. But the first affection we are to seek to win is 
that of respect for our Church, and that we must win by first 
winning respect for ourselves as Catholics ; for the sects are 
slow to distinguish between the Church and her members. The 
spirit we manifest will be assumed to be approved and inspired 
by our Church. Nothing tends more to give Protestants a 
mean opinion of us, than for us to be tame or apologetic in set- 
ting forth or in defending our faith. We once loaned a Prot- 
estant lady a pamphlet by an eminent Catholic divine. She 
read it, and returned it with a note, stating that she could not 
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endure it, for nothing was so disgusting to her as to find a Cath- 
olic apologizing for his Church, or defending it in a Protestant 
spirit. ‘If he believes his Church infallible, there can be 
nothing in her history which he can believe needs an apology ; 
and if he believes himself divinely commissioned, why does he 
not speak as one having authority ?”’? Protestants, of course, 
in general appear delighted, when they find us apologizing or 
seeming to apologize for our Church, or apparently laboring 
to soften what they regard as the severity of her doctrines ; but 
it is only because in so doing we seem to them to surrender ber 
infallibility. All our gentle phraseology, all our conciliating 
manners, all our apparently liberal expositions in the sense of 
latitudinarians, appear to them only as so many departures from 
what the Church once insisted on; and while they applaud us 
for our Protestant tendency, they can but ill disguise their con- 
tempt for us, since, in spite of such tendency, we pretend that 
our Church is infallible and invariable ; and they can conclude 
from our conduct only that either we are not sincere in our 
concessions, or the Church, like the sects, modifies her doc- 
trines to suit times and places. 

Protestants generally believe that the Church is not what she 
was formerly ; that, in fact, she has greatly improved since the 
Reformation ; and this in consequence of finding in her so lit- 
tle that is to them unreasonable or offensive. ‘They cannot 
understand, if she was in the sixteenth century what she now 
appears to be, how the Reformers could have been so enraged 
against her, or why they should have judged it necessary to sep- 
arate from her communion ; and it is a common theory among 
them, on which they seek to justify the Reformers, that their 
movement has done by its reaction perhaps more to reform the 
Church than to reform those who separated or have remained 
separated. But this, though it may tend, in some measure, to 
diminish hostility to her as she now is, is to them an unanswer- 
able argument against accepting her for what she claims to be ; 
for it implies progress, improvement, which is incompatible 
with the claim of Catholicity and infallibility. Whatever a 
Catholic says which looks, or can be imagined to look, like a 
departure from the earlier formularies of the Church, though it 
should render her doctrines less unpalatable to them, has a di- 
rect tendency to keep them out of her communion. 

Hence there is no use in affecting a liberal tone, and in treat- 
ing those outside as if we regarded them, upon the whole, as 
very good Christians, not far out of the way, meaning right, 
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perfectly well disposed, in only inculpable error, and by no 
means necessarily out of the way of salvation ; for it only tends, 
on the one hand, to make them distrust our Church, or, on the 
other, our sincerity. It only goes to confirm them in one of 
their most dangerous and unjust prejudices against us. Sur- 
veying the strange, eventful history of our Church, seeing her 
survive all attacks, gaining strength by every effort to crush her, 
and turning every apparent defeat into a victory, a triumph, 
Protestants say she must be a miracle of craft and cunning, and 
they attribute her preservation and triumphs to ner wily and 
adroit policy. ‘They, in general, hold us to be destitute of 
principle, but extremely cunning and politic. The popular, 
though erroneous, sense of the word Jesuitical is the popular 
Protestant sense of the word Catholic. If we adopt the liberal! 
tone of modern times, speak in the modern spirit, show our- 
selves ready to conform to prevailing modes of thought, anxious 
to throw off whatever appears exclusive or rigorous, or dis- 
posed to apologize for past practices not exactly acceptable to 
our Own age and country, and to excuse them on the ground 
that they originated in the ignorance or barbarism of the times, 
or in popular sentiments now obsolete, we gain no credit for 
our Church, or if so, none for ourselves ; but seem only to 
furnish proofs of her consummate policy and suppleness, and of 
her want of fixed and unalterable principles, leaving her always 
at liberty to assume the shape and color of the time and place, 
be they what they may. 

In a country like ours, where we are a feeble minority, even 
if principle permitted, the affectation of a liberal and conde- 
scending spirit, of a disposition to conform to the views and 
feelings of the majority, and a studied forbearance to assert the 
claims of our Church in all their rigor and exclusiveness, would 
indicate a policy the very reverse of wise. Where Catholics are 
the immense majority, where place, fashion, wealth, and social 
influence are in their hands, moderation towards dissenters, a 
mild and condescending demeanour, and the disposition to yield 
to their ignorance all that can be yielded without giving.up any 
portion of the sacred deposit of faith, may be wise, and even a 
duty ; for it is the condescension of the superior, of the noble- 
man, to those below him, always welcome, and seldom failing 
to beget gratitude and to win confidence. But the conde- 
scension of the social inferior to the social superior is a differ- 
ent thing. Here, where the social and political influences, 
instead of being ours, are against us, where we are voted in 
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advance suspicious persons, and where our very virtues are 
tortured into grounds of accusation against us. Such a policy 
would be regarded as sycophantic, or as tame and cringing, as 
a proof of meanness, weakness, or suppleness, and would only 
excite contempt or distrust. Our liberal professions, our ap- 
parent sympathy with views and feelings Protestant rather than 
Catholic, would be supposed to be affected, — adopted to ward 
off hostility till we had gained a footing, and become strong 
enough to exhibit our rigor or exclusiveness. It is lawful to 
learn of an enemy ; and we all know, or may know, that this is 
the precise view which Protestants very generally take of such 
a policy, wherever Catholics are in the minority, and silly 
enough to adopt it. 

It is hard for innocence to conceive that she is suspected, 
and when she does get some glimmering of the fact, she al- 
most inevitably blunders, and in attempting measures to remove 
suspicions adopts the very measures most likely to confirm 
them. No man can have studied the history of Catholics liv- 
ing in a Protestant community without being often reminded of 
this fact. ‘They judge Protestants too often by themselves, 
and transfer to them their own innocence, candor, and good 
faith. But this will not do. What we are to aim at is not to 
make our religion acceptable to them as they are, but to make 
them feel, that, so long as they are what they are, they are wrong, 
and in need of ‘‘a radical change of heart.’? Our deepest and 
truest policy is to have no policy at all. By the very fact that 
we are Catholics, we are freed from all dependence on mere 
human policy. We have the truth, and it will sustain us, in- 
stead of our being obliged to sustain it. It is the glory of our 
religion that she identifies the expedient and the right, the true 
and the politic. ‘That is most expedient, most politic, which 
is most consonant with her spirit ; and the most effectual way 
of subserving the interests of the Church is for her members 
to be Catholics and nothing else, —to throw themselves with- 
out reserve and with entire confidence on God, and to leave 
him to support them, instead of their officiously undertaking 
to support him. We shall best advance the Catholic cause by 
showing that we hold our religion true and sacred, complete 
and all-sufficient, that we live for it, and for it alone, and that 
we do and can regard none who do not so live as the friends 
of God. God made and gave us our religion, and we have 
nothing to do with modifying it to suit prevailing tastes and 
prejudices, contracting it here or expanding it there, now by 
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our ingenious distinctions increasing its laxity, now its rigor. 
It is perfect as God gave it; and it is ours simply to receive 
and obey. If its rigor or its laxity prove an odor of death 
unto death to some, that is not our affair, and the less we med- 
dle with it the better. 

In censuring loose and Jatitudinarian views, in commending 
the free, firm, frank statement of Catholic truth in its awful se- 
verity as well as in its sweetness, in contending for a bold, 
manly, independent, straightforward, and energetic, as well as 
affectionate mode of addressing those who are without, and the 
fearless and faithful proclamation of the precise truth needed to 
rebuke the reigning error or the reigning sin of the age or the 
country, we trust no one will be so foolish as to suppose that we 
are urging a low, vulgar, harsh, or vituperative method of pre- 
senting the claims of our religion, and of addressing those who 
unhappily reject them. Fidelity to the cause we advocate, and 
the bold and firm assertion of unpalatable truths, do by no means 
require us to lose command of ourselves, or to forget the meek- 
ness of the Christian, or the courtesy of the gentleman. Firm 
adherence to principle, strong masculine language, plain and 
energetic speech, and even bold and severe denunciations, when 
called for by the rigor of our faith, and justified by the facts or 
arguments we adduce, are no departure from good breeding, 
and are rarely, if ever, offensive. What is to be avoided is not 
the severity of reason, but the severity of passion. Loose and 
violent declamations, low wit, vulgar and opprobrious epithets 
applied in ill-temper, sustained by no principle, warranted by 
no argument, and called for by no truth established in our essay 
or discourse, are wrong, offend, and justly offend, and we 
should be sorry to suppose that there is any Catholic capable 
either of recommending or of resorting to them. But the 
severity of authority exercising its clearly legitimate functions, 
of charity speaking out from the depth of her infinite concern 
for the salvation of souls, or of reason evidently deducing neces- 
sary conclusions from premises regarded as incontrovertible, is 
always allowable, and is never held to be abusive, or a trans- 
gression of good manners. 

In direct personal addresses to Protestants, it is rarely ne- 
cessary to call them heretics, and we may with propriety, after 
the illustrious Bossuet, call them ‘‘ our separated or our dis- 
senting brethren,’’ if we call them so only through conven- 
tional politeness. But if we avoid the term heretic, and call 
them our separated brethren for the purpose of implying some 
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sort of religious sympathy with them, to conceal from ourselves 
or from them the fact that all good Catholics presume them to 
be heretics, or so as to produce an impression on those within 
or those without that we do not look upon heresy and schism 
as deadly sins, we occasion scandal, and have nothing to plead 
in our justification. If, on the other hand, we call Protestants 
heretics in ill-humor, from the virulence of passion, for the sake 
of wounding their feelings, and insulting them, we are also un- 
justifiable ; for even the truth spoken for unlawful ends is libel- 
lous, and the greater the truth, not unfrequently, the greater the 
libel. But if, in addressing Catholics, or in reasoning against 
Protestant errors, we call Protestants heretics, because they 
are so in fact, and because we would call them by their Chris- 
tian name, either for the sake of leading them to reflect on the 
danger to which they are exposed, or for the sake of guarding 
the unwary against their seductions and the contamination of 
their heresies, we give them no just cause of offence, and do 
only what by the truth and charity of the Gospel we are bound 
to do. 

Undoubtedly the mass of the American people are deeply 
prejudiced against the Christian religion ; undoubtedly they are 
at heart strongly opposed to Catholics ; but the course we urge 
is not likely to render them more prejudiced or opposed. 
Touching the matter of religion, we have of course nothing to 
say in their favor, and this is, no doubt, in the estimation of 
Christians, to say the worst against them ; but in the natural 
order, in the domestic and social virtues which have their re- 
ward in this life, in the natural strength of their understanding, 
acuteness of intellect, and honesty and energy of character, 
they by no means rank lowest in the scale of nations. Should 
we call them thieves, robbers, liars, cowards, or in general 
hard-hearted and cruel, they would be offended at our injustice, 
or smile at our folly, and justly ; for we should then address 
them in our own name, on the authority of our own reason, or 
from the ebullition of our own passions, as weak and sinful men 
addressing their equals, and we could offer no excuse or palli- 
ation of our conduct. But if we speak to them in relation to 
the supernatural order, not from ourselves, but from the word 
of God, and tell them in the spirit of ardent charity, plainly, 
directly, unreservedly, energetically, what our religion com- 
mands, and assure them in unequivocal terms and tones that 
they are out of the way, following the devices of their own 
hearts, the delusions of the devil, wedded to damnable heresies, 
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under the wrath and condemnation of Almighty God, and that 
their only possible chance of escape is in humble submission 
to that very Church against which their fathers wickedly re- 
belled, and which they themselves so haughtily reject, though 
they may be pricked in their hearts, though they may be star- 
tled from their dreaming, or may even bid us go our way for 
this time, till they find a more convenient season, they will re- 
spect our principles, and acknowledge in their hearts the free, 
noble, lofty, and uncompromising spirit of our Church, and the 
high worth of character she gives to her children. It was thus 
spoke the Prince of the Apostles onthe day of Pentecost : — 
‘¢ Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you, by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as you also 
know ; this same, being delivered up by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, you have crucified and put to 
death by the hands of wicked men. . . . . . Therefore let all 
the house of Israel know most assuredly, that God hath made 
him to be Lord and Christ, this same Jesus whom you have 
crucified. Now when they heard these things, they had com- 
punction in their heart ; and they said to Peter and the rest of 
the Apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do ? But Peter 
said to them, Do penance, and be baptized every one of you, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins.”’ * 

Protestants, indeed, expect Catholics to speak in this way. 
They expect them to speak differently from their own scribes 
and elders, with whom they are wearied half to death, and 
whose doubt, and hesitation, and arrogance they find all but in- 
supportable. ‘They know the Catholic claims to speak with 
authority, as divinely commissioned to teach, and they wish 
him to speak in character. ‘They are disgusted when he de- 
scends from the pulpit to the rostrum, or from the preacher 
sinks into the mere reasoner, taking their stand-point, and dis- 
coursing to them in their own spirit, as one of their own num- 
ber. ‘They demand of him what he professes to have, and 
which they know their own ministers have not ; and if he gives 
it not, they conclude it is because he has it not to give. He is 
then, say they, with all his lofty pretensions to authority, no 
better than one of us; and they turn away in disappointment 
and disgust. Let him speak as one having authority, as the 
authorized minister of God, never forgetting his commission, 
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never forgetting that he is priest and doctor, and that it is not 
he that teaches, but God through him, and, cold, and unbeliev- 
ing, and heretical as they may be, they cannot but listen with 
awe, and some of them with profit.* 

‘The great body of the American people are serious, plain, 
and practical, little addicted to mere intellectual speculations, 
and not easily moved by what does not promise some positive 
result. ‘They are not averse to change, have no invincible at- 
tachment to old ways and usages, or to the sects in the bosom 
of which they have been reared, and can, for what appears to 
them a solid reason, abandon them without much reluctance ; 
but no reason drawn from merely intellectual or esthetic con- 
siderations will appear to them sufficient. ‘The only reasons 
which can weigh much with them, indeed with any people, are 
such as are drawn from ethical sources. ‘They may be shown 
the truth and beauty, the consistency, grandeur, and majesty of 
our religion, and remain untouched ; for it is not as philosophy 
or as art that they need it. Individuals in particular localities, 
or of a peculiar temperament, may at first be induced to think 
of entering our communion, as they are led to pass from one 
sect to another, to satisfy some particular intellectual want, to 
please some special taste, or to indulge some specific social or 
devotional tendency ; but the great body of the people will re- 
main unmoved and be unaffected by our profound philosophy, 
our learned expositions, our conclusive arguments, our eloquent 
appeals, unless we succeed in presenting the question as one 
involving life and death. In vain we show the truth of our doc- 
trine, in vain we set forth our pure and lofty morality, in vain 
we exhibit the solemn grandeur, imposing magnificence, pomp, 
and splendor of our ritual, in vain we charm them with the 


* We are often reminded, when we insist on this, that St. Francis of 
Sales, whose labors restored over seventy thousand Protestants to the 
Church, was wont to say that ‘‘ more flies can be caught with honey 
than with vinegar.’’ ‘This is unquestionably true, but they who are fam- 
iliar with the Saint’s works do not need to be told that in his own prac- 
tice he gave considerable latitude to the meaning of the word honey. Cer- 
tainly we ask for no more bold and severe mode of presenting Catholic 
truth, or stronger or severer language against Protestants, than he was in 
the habit of adopting. Even the editor of his controversial works did not 
deem it advisable to publish them without softening some of their expres- 
sions. In fact, much of the honey of the Saints generally, especially of 
such Saints as St. Athanasius, St. Hilary of Poictiers, and St. Jerome, 
would taste very much like vinegar, we suspect, to some of our modern 
delicate palates. 
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simple majesty and unction of our divine hymns, or entrance 
them with our heaven-inspired chants, if we do not bring the 
matter home to the conscience, make them feel that they have 
souls to be saved, that they are sold unto sin, are under the 
wrath of God, and have no possible means of escaping ever- 
lasting perdition but by coming into the Church, and submit- 
ting to her authority and direction. So long as we leave their 
consciences at ease, so long as we address only the intellect or 
the sense of the beautiful, or leave them to feel that it is not 
absolutely impossible to be safe where they are, we have given 
them no solid or intelligible reason for becoming Catholics. 

There is not the least sense or propriety in addressing the 
great mass of Protestants, especially in this country, as if they 
were already Christian, sincerely and honestly Christian, ac- 
cording to their understanding of Christianity, and only in intel- 
lectual error as to the true form of Christianity. We cannot 
repeat this too often, nor insist upon it too earnestly. ‘The 
error is moral rather than intellectual. The question between 
them and us is a question, not of the form, but of the substance. 
‘The whole head is sick, the whole heart is sad. From the sole 
of the foot to the top of the head there is no soundness. ‘The 
disease has penetrated the whole system, and reached even the 
seat of life itself. ‘The remedy which shall restore them is not 
the mere exposition of the truth and beauty of our holy relig- 
ion, in contrast with what they still nominally profess to believe. 
It is with them as it was with the unbelieving Jews in the days 
of our blessed Saviour. Now, as then, there is no beauty in him, 
or comeliness ; they see him, and there is no sightliness in him 
that they should be desirous of him. Despised and the most 
abject of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with infir- 
mity, his look is, as it were, hidden and despised, and they 
esteem him not. Surely he hath borne their infirmities and 
carried their sorrows, and they have thought him, as it were, a 
leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted.* They have 
eyes, but they do not see, ears, but they do not hear, hearts, but 
they do not understand. What is true, beautiful, pure, and 
salutary in our holy religion is to them a stumbling-block, as it 
was to the Jews, or foolishness, as it was to the Gentiles. Not 
to them is Christ crucified, whom we preach, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.t 

What is doubted, scorned, rejected, is not Catholicity as a 


* Isaias, lili. 2-4. { 1 Cor. i. 23, 24. 
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form of Christianity, but Christianity itself. It is Christ cru- 
cified that is denied. ‘The doubt goes to the bottom, and 
strikes at all revealed religion, at the whole order of grace. 
Forms are easily got over. No small portion of the people even 
now have no doubt of the identity of Catholicity and Christian- 
ity, if Christianity means a positive religion, any thing more than 
a form of natural religion. ‘The active cause of the hostility 
to the Church is the want of belief in all positive religion, in 
the doubt that God has spoken or made a revelation of his will 
to men, established a Church for their salvation, which he loves, 
protects, and out of which he will save no one. No matter what 
they pretend, no matter what account they give of themselves, 
no matter what say their old symbols and formularies which 
they retain as so many heirlooms, it is Christianity itself they 
doubt, whenever it is assumed to belong to the supernatural 
order, to be inflexible and unalterable, authoritative and su- 
preme, or to be elevated at all above mere natural morality, 
with perhaps a few sanctions more distinct and solemn than 
natural reason unaided could of itself have discovered. It is 
simplicity, not charity, to question this. We cannot prudently 
address them as believers simply holding the truth in error, but, 
if we wish to arrest their attention, we must address them as 
sinners in rebellion against God, dead in trespasses and sins, 
under the wrath and condemnation of God, — reason with them 
of sin, of justice, of chastity, and the judgment to come, and 
compel them to cry out, Men and brethren, what shall we do 
to be saved ? What shall we do to be saved ? asked from the 
depths of the affrighted soul, in the breaking up of the whole 
moral nature, trembling before the awful judgment of God, is 
the question ; and till men ask it in deep and terrible earnest- 
ness, they will never become real and true-hearted Catholics. 
When they have once been made to feel their sinfulness, their 
danger, their lost and perishing condition, out of Christ, we shall 
have little difficulty in convincing them that there is no safety 
for them out of the communion of the Church. It is not so 
much of infidelity, or of heresy, that they need to be con- 
victed, as of sin; not so much of Catholicity as the only true 
Christianity, as of Christianity itself, that they require to be con- 
vinced ; not so much of this or that particular error, as of the 
grand mother error of all, that they are safe where they are, 
and may be saved in any religion or in none, that it is neces- 
sary to disabuse them. 


We say nothing new or recondite. Our holy religion has 
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from the first been addressed to sinners, and its grand assump- 
tion is that all men are sinners, dead in trespasses and sins, till 
made alive in Christ Jesus. The wages of sin is death, and 
death hath passed upon all men, for all have sinned. ‘The 
Church addresses herself to a world lying in wickedness, fes- 
tering in its own iniquity, as the divinely provided means, and 
the only means, of their restoration to spiritual life and health. 
Her mission is the revelation of the glory of God in the salva- 
tion of sinners. It is against sin, sin in all its forms, in all its 
disguises, in all its subterfuges, in high places or low places, that 
she is commissioned to carry ona fierce and exterminating war. 
She is here in this world the Church Militant. She fights and 
never ceases to fight sin, for she is holy, and she only can over- 
come it. Wherever she sends her missionary, the brave sol- 
dier of the cross, she sends him to a world dead in trespasses 
and sins, to carry to them the Gospel of life and immortality. 
She sends him, not to find the Gospel with them, to tell them 
that what he brings is preferable to what they have, but yet it 
is possible for them to be saved without it ; but to tell them that 
they are dead, that they are strangers to eternal life, that he has 
eternal life to offer them, that he alone has it, and that they 
must receive it from his hands or not receive it at all. ‘‘ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, 
that bring glad tidings of good things!”’ He goes to sinners 
to proclaim, in the name of his Master, the glad tidings of eter- 
nal life, through acrucified, a risen Redeemer ; and who but 
he has these glad tidings to proclaim? ‘* Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.”” And 
where is Christ, he who is the resurrection and the life, who 
has come that we might have life, and have it more abundantly, 
to be found as the Saviour of sinners, and the giver of eternal 
life, but in his Church, his mystical body, his Spouse, his Be- 
loved? Assuredly nowhere else. ‘The words of eternal life 
are with us, and not elsewhere, — in our Church, and in her 
only. Need we, then, fear to say so? Need we, then, hesitate 
to tell the world lying in wickedness around us, that they are 
destitute of eternal life, that they are in sin, and to beseech them, 
as they love their own souls, to come into the ark where, and 
where alone, there is safety ? 

There is no salvation out of the Church. Men must come into 
her communion or be lost, and lost for ever. If it be not so, 
why has God instituted his Church, why has he given her au- 
thority, and commanded her to teach all nations until the con- 
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summation of the world? Why are we so attached to her, 
why does she hold so high a place in our affections, and why 
would we rather suffer a thousand deaths than swerve one iota 
from the faith she enjoins ? Why do we strive to bring all men 
into her sacred inclosure? Why visit our missionaries every 
land, and in every land suffer privation, want, distress, persecu- 
tion, and death, to bring men into the Church, if salvation is pos- 
sible without her agency, if the people who sit in the region 
and shadow of death, by following such light as they have, can 
be saved, though living and dying out of her communion, and 
in ignorance of her very existence ? Concede the possibility, 
and the conduct of the Apostles, the Fathers, the Saints and 
Martyrs, of zealous Catholics in every age, is madness, folly, 
or fanaticism. 

But, if it be true, and as sure as God exists and can neither 
be deceived nor deceive it is true, that there is no salvation out 
of the Church, what a fearful responsibility should we not incur, 
were we to forbear to proclaim it, or, by our mistimed-or misplac- 
ed qualifications, to encourage the unbelieving, the heretical, or 
the indifferent to hope the contrary ! And how much more fear- 
ful still, if we should go farther, and attempt in our publications 
to prove that he who firmly insists on it is harsh, unjust, unchar- 
itable, running in his rash zeal to an unauthorized extreme! No 
doubt, the truth is always and everywhere to be adhered to, let 
the consequences be what they may ; no doubt, he who errs by 
his rigor is to be rebuked, as well as he who errs by his laxity ; 
but if, in our zeal to rebuke imaginary rigor, we should compel 
the missionary to prove the necessity of his Church against his 
friends before he could be at liberty to assert it against infi- 
dels and heretics, — run before him and intercept his arrows 
winged at the sinner’s conscience, or follow immediately after 
and bind up and assuage the wounds they may have inflicted, — 
our zeal would but indifferently atone for the good we hinder, or 
the scandal we cause. These poor souls, for whom our Lord 
shed his precious blood, for whom bleed afresh the dear wounds 
in his hands, his feet, his side, bound in the chains of error and 
sin, suspended over the precipice, ready to drop into the abyss 
below, admonish all who have hearts of flesh or any bowels of 
compassion to speak out, to cry aloud in awful and piercing 
tones to warn them of their danger, rather than by ingenious 
distinctions or qualifications to flatter them, or to have the 
appearance of flattering them, with the hope that, after all, their 
condition is not perilous. 
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We speak not now in relation to other ages or coun- 
tries. We are discussing the question in its relation to our 
own countrymen, the great practical question of salvation, as 
it comes up here and now. We have no concern with dis- 
tant or merely speculative cases, or with scholastic distinctions 
and qualifications which have and can have no practical applica- 
tion here. ‘I'he question is, What are we authorized and bound 
by our religion to proclaim to all those of our countrymen whom 
our words can reach? Here are the great mass out of the 
Church, unbelieving and heretical, careless and indifferent, and 
it is idle to expect to make any general impression upon them, 
unless we present the question of the Church as a question of 
life and death, unless we can succeed in convincing them, that, 
if they live and die where they are, they can never see God. 
This is the doctrine and the precise doctrine needed. Is it 
true? Yes or no? Is itdenied ? By those out of the Church, 
certainly, and hence the great reason why they are content to 
live and die out of the Church. Is it denied by those in the 
Church ? What Catholic dare deny it? ‘To what individual 
or class of individuals are we authorized by our holy faith to 
promise even the bare possibility of salvation, without being 
joined to the visible communion of the Church of God ? 

Is it said that those without are simply bound to seek, and 
that we can deny them the possibility of salvation only on 
the condition that they do not seek? Be it so. But if they 
are bound to seek, it is because Almighty God commands them 
to seek, and gives them the grace which enables them to seek ; 
and who is prepared to say, if they seek cauta sollicitudine, as 
St. Augustine makes it necessary for them to do, that they will 
not find ? If God commands them to seek, they can find ; for 
he never commands one to seek in vain. ‘* Seek and ye shall 
find ; knock and it shall be opened unto you. .. . . . For every 
one that seeketh findeth, and to every one that knocketh it shall 
be opened.”’* It is fair, then, to conclude, if there is one who 
does not find, to whom it is not opened, that he is one who 
does not seek ; and if he does not seek, he is out of the Church 
by his own fault. The grace of prayer is given unto every one, 
and every one can pray, and if he does, he shall receive; and 
it would impeach both the wisdom and the veracity of God to 
maintain the contrary. 


— 


*St. Matt. vii. 7, 8. 
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‘Those of our countrymen not in the Church may be di- 
vided into two classes, and each of these may be subdivided 
into two subordinate classes, — infidels and sectarians, — and 
each negative and positive ; that is, infidels and sectarians who 
are such knowingly, and infidels and sectarians who are such 
through ignorance. ‘The first two subdivisions are formal infi- 
dels or heretics, and are condemned for their sin of infidelity 
orheresy. Of these, there can be no question ; not one of them 
can be saved, unless he become a member, truly a member, of 
the Church. These know the will of God and do it not, and 
therefore ‘‘ shall be beaten with many stripes.’?* But they 
who are infidels or sectarians through ignorance, what is to be 
said of them? ‘* ‘The servant that knew not his master’s will, 
but did things worthy of stripes,” shall he not escape? Our 
Lord answers, not that he shall escape, but that ‘‘ he shall be 
beaten with few stripes.’’? + ‘The Holy Ghost represents the sin- 
ners in hell as saying, — ‘‘ We have erred from the way of truth ; 
and the light of justice hath not shined unto us, and the sun of 
understanding hath not risen upon us. We wearied ourselves 
in the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked through 
hard ways ; but the way of the Lord we have not known.’’{ It 
is clear, then, that ignorance does not always excuse, and that 
the servant who knoweth not his master’s will, though he may 
be punished less than the one who does know it and doeth it 
not, will nevertheless be punished. 

But they who are merely negative infidels, or unbelievers 
purely through ignorance, in consequence of never having heard 
about the Gospel, are not guilty of the sin of infidelity ? Cer- 
tainly not. Every Catholic is presumed to know that the 68th 
proposition of Baius, Infidelitas pure negativa in his, quibus 
Christus non est predicatus, peccatum est, is a condemned prop- 
osition, and therefore that purely negative infidelity in those to 
whom Christ has not been preached is inculpable, — as St. 
Augustine teaches, the penalty of sin, not sin itself. But who 
therefore concludes that they are in the way of salvation, or 
that they can be saved without becoming living members of the 
body of our Lord? ‘* Infidels of this sort,” says St. Thomas, 
‘‘are damned, indeed, for other sins which without faith can- 
not be remitted, but they are not damned for the sin of infi- 
delity. Whence the Lord says, ‘ If I had not come and spoken 





* St. Luke xii. 47. + Ibid. t Wisdom v. 6, 7. 
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to them, they would, not have sin’; that is, as St. Augustine 
explains it, would not have the sin of not believing in Christ.”’ * 
‘There is a considerable distance between being free from the 
formal sin of infidelity, and being in the way of salvation. No 
infidel, positive or negative, in vincible or invincible ignorance, 
can be saved ; ‘‘for without faith it is impossible to please 
God,” and ‘<‘ he that believeth not shall be damned,” and faith 
in voto, not in re, is inconceivable.t Neither of the subdivis- 
ions of the unbelieving class of our countrymen are, then, in 
the way of salvation. 

But may it not prove better with sectarians ? With those 
who are knowingly such, of course not, and nobody pretends 
that it can. But may not those who are baptized in heretical 
societies through ignorance, believing them to be the Church 
of Christ, be regarded as in the way of salvation? We will 
let the Brothers Walenburch answer for us from St. Augustine. 
They are speaking de excusationibus simpliciorum among Prot- 
estants. ‘The first excuse they notice, the influence of tyrants, 
&c., is nothing to our present purpose, and we begin with the 
second. 


‘*'The second excuse they make is, That not they who are born 
and educated in Protestant churches have separated themselves 
from the unity of the Catholic Church, but their ancestors, Calvin, 
Luther, &c. Let St. Augustine reply : —‘ But those who through 
ignorance are baptized there [with heretics], judging the sect to be 
the Church of Christ, sin less than these [who know it to be heret- 
ical]; nevertheless they are wounded by the sacrilege of schism, and 
therefore sin not lightly, because others sin more gravely. For 
when it is said to certain persons, It shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom in the day of judgment than for you, it is not therefore said 
because the Sodomites will not be punished, but because the others 
will be more grievously punished.’ 

‘““The third excuse is, They say that they have been baptized, 
that they believe in Christ, apply themselves to good works, and 
therefore may hope for salvation, although they adhere to the party 
divided from the Church. St. Augustine replies, —‘ We are accus- 





* *¢Qui autem sic infideles, damnantur quidem propter alia peccata, que 
sine fide remitti non possunt; non autem propter infidelitatis peccatum. 
Unde Dominus dicit, Joan. xv. 22,— Si non venissem, et locutus cis fuis- 
sem, peccatum non haberent. Quod Augustinus (Tract. in Joan. \xxxix. 
ante med.) dicit, ‘quod loquitur de illo peccato quo non crediderunt in 
Christum.’ ’? — Summa 2-2. Q. 10. a. 1. corp. 

+ Heb. xi. 6; St. Mark xvi. 16. 
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tomed from these words * to show men that it avails them nothing to 
have either the sacraments or the faith, if they have not charity, in 
order that, when you come to Catholic unity, you may understand 
what is conferred on you, and how great is that in which you were 
before deficient. For Christian charity cannot be kept out of 
the unity of the Church; and thus you may see that without it you 
are nothing, even though you have baptism and the faith, and by 
your faith are able to remove mountains. If this is also your opin- 
ion, let us not detest and scorn either the sacraments which we 
acknowledge in you, or the faith itself, but let us maintain charity, 
without which we are nothing, even with the sacraments and the 
faith. But we maintain charity, if we embrace unity; and we em- 
brace unity when our knowledge is in unity through the words of 
Christ, not when through our own words we form a partial sketch.” 

‘“* The fourth excuse is, Some say that God is to be believed ac- 
cording to the measure of grace received from him; Catholics, 
indeed, believe many things which Protestants do not, but the for- 
mer have received the five talents, the latter the two or three. They 
do not condemn Catholics, but they hope to be saved in the small 
measure which they have themselves received. But here may 
avail what we have just adduced from St. Augustine; for if even 
baptism and faith profit nothing without indispensable charity, 


much less will profit a mere portion which is held in division and 
schism.” t 


This is high authority, and express to the purpose. It cuts 
off every possible excuse which our countrymen can allege, or 


* 1 Cor. xiii. 1-8. 

+ De Controversiis Tractatus Generales 1X., de Unit. Eccl. et Schism. 
cap. 15. We subjoin the original. ‘* Excusatio 2 est, Quod dicant se 
non recessisse ab unitate Ecclesie Catholic, qui in Ecclesiis Protestan- 
tium nati et educati sunt, sed majores suos, Calvinum, Lutherum, et 
similes. Respondet S. Augustinus (lib 1. de Bapt. contr. Donat. cap. 5): 
‘[]li vero qui per ignorantiam ibi [apud hereticos] baptizantur, arbitrantes 
ipsam esse Ecclesiam Christi, in istorum quidem comparatione [qui sciunt 
esse hereticam] minus peccant ; sacrilegio tamen schismatis vulnerantur ; 
non ideo non graviter, quod alii gravius. Cum enim dictum est quibus- 
dam: Tolerabilus erit Sodomis in die gudicit quam vobis (S. Matt. xi. 24) ; 
non ideo dictum est, quia Sodomite non torquebuntur, sed quia illi gra- 
vius torquebuntur.’ Vide etiam S. Aug. lib. 1. contr. itt. Petil. cap. 23, 
et lib. 2, cap. 8; et de Unit. Eccl. cap. 2. S. Optat. Milevit. lib. 1 et 2. 

‘¢ Excusatio 3 est, Quod dicant se esse baptizatos,se credere in Chris- 
tum, se bonis operibus operam dare, ac proinde se sperare salutem, etiamsi 
illi parti adhereant, que divisa est ab unitate Ecclesia Catholice. Re- 
spondet S. Augustinus, contr. ltt. Petil. lib. 2,cap. 77: — ‘ His enim nos 
apostolicis verbis (1 Cor. xiii. 1-8), commendantibus eminentiam chari- 
tatis, vobis solemus ostendere quomodo non prosit hominibus, quamvis in 
eis sint vel Sacramenta vel fides, ubi charitas non est; ut cum ad uni- 
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which can be alleged for them. They who are brought up in 
the Church, instructed in her faith, and admitted to her sacra- 
ments, if they break away from her, can be saved only by re- 
turning and doing penance ; and all who knowingly resist her 
authority, or adhere to heretical and schismatical societies, 
knowing them to be such, are in the same category, and have 
no possible means of salvation without being reconciled to the 
Church, and loosened by her from the bonds with which she 
has bound them. ‘Thus far all is clear and undeniable. But 
even they who are in societies separated from the Church 
through ignorance, believing them to be the Church of Christ, 
according to the authorities adduced, are wounded by sacrilege, 
a most grievous sin, are destitute of charity, which cannot be 
kept out of the unity of the Church, and without which they 
are nothing, and therefore, whatever may be the comparative 
degree of their sinfulness, are in the road to perdition, as well 
as the others, and no more than the others can be saved with- 
out being reconciled to the Church. But these several classes 
include all of our countrymen not in the Church, and therefore, 
as every one of these is exposed to the wrath and condemnation 
of God, we have the right, and are in duty bound, to preach to 
them all, without exception, that, unless they come into the 
Church, and humbly submit to her laws, and persevere in their 
love and obedience, they will inevitably be lost.* 





tatem Catholicam venitis, intelligatis quid vobis conferatur, et quantum 
sit quod minus habebatis: charitas enim Christiana nisi in unitate Eccle- 
sie non potest custodiri: atque ita videatis sine illa nihil vos esse, etsi 
Baptismum et fidem teneatis, et per illam etiam montes transferre possi- 
tis. Quod si hee et vestra sententia est, non in vobis detestemur et 
exsufflemus vel Dei Sacramenta que novimus, vel ipsam fidem ; sed tenea- 
mus charitatem, sine qua et cum Sacramentis et cum fide nihil sumus. 
‘Tenemus autem charitatem,siamplectimur unit tem: amplectimur autem 
unitatem, si eam non per verba nostra in parte confingimus, sed per verba 
Christi in unitate cognoscimus.’ Vide lib. 2. contr. Crescon. cap. 12, in 
Psalm. 88, et Epist. Edit. Maur. 141, al. 152. 

** Excusatio 4 est, Quod nonnulli dicant Deo credendum esse secun- 
dum mensuram gratiz ab ipso acceptea ; Catholicos quidem multa credere, 
que Protestantes non credunt; sed illos quinque talenta accepisse, hos 
duo, vel tria.e Se Catholicos non damnare ; sed in sua modicitate salu- 
tem sperare. Resp: Hic valent, que ex S. Augustino ad precedentia at- 
tulimus. Nam si nihil prodest Baptismus et fides, sine necessaria chari- 
tate, multo minus prederit aliqua portio fidei, que habetur in divisione et 
schismate.”’ 

* Vide Bishop Hay, Sincere Christian, 2d American edition, Philadel- 
phia, pp. 345-390. This is a work of high authority, second to none 
in our language. It has fallen into our hands for the first time since 
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Into the Church, unquestionably ; but not necessarily into 
the visible Church, some may answer. We must distinguish 








the present article was written, or we should have drawn largely from its 
pages. We have small space left for extracts, but we cannot resist the 
temptation to quote an authority whichthe Rt. Reverend author cites from 
St. Fulgentius. ‘‘ St. Fulgentius in the sixth century speaks thus : —‘ Hold 
most firmly, and without any doubt, that no one who is baptized out of the 
Catholic Church can partake of eternal life, if before the end of this life 
he be not restored to the Catholic Church and incorporated therein.’ — Lid. 
de Fid. cap. 37.’ To the same effect we may cite St. Augustine. Tract. 
45 in Joan.n. 15. ‘* Non autem potest quisque per ostium, id est per 
Christum, egredi ad vitam eternam, que erit in specie, nisi per ipsum 
ostium, hoe est per eumdem Christum in Ecclesiam ejus, quod est ovile 
ejus, intraverit ad vitam temporalem, quae est in fide.’’ ‘This, taken in 
connection with its context and the scope of the general argument of the 
Tract, cannot possibly be understood otherwise than in the sense of St. 
Fulgentius ; and it is worthy of especial notice, that those recent theolo- 
gians who seem unwilling to assent to this doctrine cite no authority from 
a single Father or Medieval doctor of the Church, not strictly compati- 
ble with it. 

Unquestionably, authorities in any number may be cited to prove — what 
nobody disputes — that pertinacity in rejecting the authority of the Church 
is essential to formal or culpable heresy, that persons may be in heretical 
societies without being culpable heretics, and therefore that we cannot say 
of all who live and die in such societies, that they are damned precisely 
for the sin of heresy. Father Perrone, and our own distinguished theolo- 
gian, the erudite Bishop of Philadelphia, whose contributions have so often 
enriched our pages, cite passages in abundance to this effect, which, as 
Suarezius asserts, is the uniform doctrine of all the theologians of the 
Church; but they cite not a single authority of an earlier date than the 
seventeenth century, which even hints any thing more than this. But this 
by no means militates against St. Augustine, St. Fulgentius, the Brothers 
Walenburch, or Bishop Hay; because it by no means follows from the 

fact that one is not a formal heretic, that he is, so long as in a society 
alien to the Church, in the way of salvation. A man may, indeed, not 
be damned for his erroneous faith, and yet be damned for sins not remissible 
without the true faith, and for the want of virtues impracticable out of the 
communion of the Church. Father Perrone very properly distinguishes 
material hereties from formal heretics; but when treating the question ex 
professo, he by no means pronounces the former in the way of salvation ; 
he simply remits them to the judgment of God, who, he assures us, — 
what nobody questions, — will consign no man to endless torture 8, unless 
for a crime of which he is voluntarily “guilty. Tract. de Vera Relig. advers. 
Heterodox. Prop. XI. 

Moreover, Father Perrone, when refuting those who contend that salva- 
tion would be attainable if the visible Church should fail, that is, by inter- 
nal means, by being joined in spirit to the true Church, maintains that in 
such case there would be no ordinary means of salvation ; that when 
Christ founded his Church, he intended to offer men an ordinary means, or 
rather a collection of means, which all indiscriminately, and at all times, 
might use for procuring salvation ; that if God had been willing to operate 
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between the body or exterior communion of the Church, and 
the soul or interior communion. ‘The dogma of faith simply 





our salvation by the assistance of internal means, there would have been no 
reason for instituting the Church ; that what is said of being joined to the 
Church through the spirit, and of invincible ignorance, or of material here- 
tics, could be admitted only on the hypothesis that God should provide no oth- 
er means; that, since it is certain that God has willed to save men by other 
means, name ly, by the institution of the Church visible and external, and 
which is at all times easily distinguished from every sect, it is evident that 
the subterfuge imagined by non-Catholics is altogether unavailable. ‘* Ob). 
Que a Catholicis proferuntur ad indefectibilitatem Ecclesie adstruendam 
nihili prorsus pendenda sunt. Etenim quamvis vera Ecclesia deficeret vel 
ex toto vel ex aliqua sua parte, non propterea sequeretur homines omni 
destitui salutis medio; posset enim Deus — mediis internis, possent 
homines spiritu  saltem conjungi cum vera Christi Ecclesia: presertim 
cum error est omnino involuntarius et ineluctabilis; tune enim nocere non 
potest, ut constat ex hereticis materialibus nuncupatis. .... Resp. Non 
sequeretur homines omni destitui salutis medio extraordinario, Tr. vel C. 
Ordinario, N. Jam vero quando Christus condidit Ecclesiam suam, intendit 
prebere hominibus medium ordinarium, seu potius collectionem medi- 
orum, quibus omnes indiscriminatim uti quovis tempore possent ad salutem 
sibi comparandam. Si Deus voluisset ope interiorum mediorum nostram 
operari salutem, nulla fuisset Meclesie instituende ratio. Mediis internis, 
tum extraordinaria ratione nobis prospicit Deus, quando nulla alia suppetit 
via, neque nostra culpa factum est, ut media nobis ordinaria defuerint. Deus 
etiam posset hoc universum regere absque causis secundis, quod tamen non 
prestat, Sl excipias casus extraordinarios, cum nempe prodigia operatur. 
Quod vero adjiciunt adversarii de conjunctione per spiritum cum vera Ke- 
clesia, de errore ineluctabili, aut hereticis materialibus, locum pariter 
habere tantum posset in hypothesi quod Deus nullum aliud medium suppedi- 
taret : cum vero constet Deum alia ratione voluisse hominum saluti consu- 
lere, per institutionem videlicet Keclesie visibilis atque externe, queque ab 
omni secta facile semper discerni possit, patet inutile prorsus esse ejusmodi 
effugium ab acatholicis ge gm qui nolunt veram Ecclesiam agnos- 
cere.”?— De Loc. Theologic. p. 1, cap. 4, art. 1. 

This says all we wish to say ; oa we are not discussing what is possible 
by a miracle of grace, but what is possible in the order of | grace. Nor does 
the admission of an extraordinary interposition for our s salvation, when the 
ordinary means, through no fault of ours, fail us, necessarily imply the pos- 

sibility of salvation without the medium ordinarium ; for it may be to bring 
us to it, or it to us,so that we may be saved by it, and not without it. 

That there may be persons in heretical and schismatical societie S, Invinci- 
bly ignorant of the Church, who so perfectly correspond to the graces 
they receive, that Almighty God will by extraordinary means bring them 
to the C hurch, is believable and perfectly compatible with the known order 
of his grace, as is evinced by the case of the eunuch of Queen Candace, 
that of Cornelius, the captain of the Italian band, and hundreds of others 
recorded by our missionaries, especially the missionaries of the Society of 
Jesus. In all the instances of extraordinary or miraculous intervention of 
Almighty God, whether in the order of nature, or in the order of grace, 
known to us, he has intervened ad Ecclesiam, and there is not a shadow of 
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says, out of the Church there is no salvation, and you have no 
right to go farther and add the word visible or exterior. 

We add the word ezterior or visible to distinguish the 
Church out of which there is no salvation from the invisible 
Church contended for by Protestants, and which no Catholic 
does or can admit. Without it the dogma of faith contains no 
meaning which even a Socinian or a T ranscendentalist has any 
urgent occasion to reject. Unquestionably, as our Lord in his 
humanity had two parts, his body and his soul, so we may re- 
gard the Church, his Spouse, as having two parts, the one ex- 
terior and visible, the other interior and invisible, or visible 
only by the exterior, as the soul of man is visible by his face ; 
but to contend that the two parts are separable, or that the in- 
terior exists disconnected from the exterior, and is sufficient 
independently of it, is to assert, in so many words, the prevail- 
ing doctrine of Protestants, and, so far as relates to the indis- 
pensable conditions of salvation, to yield them, at least in their 
unders standing, the whole question. In the present state e of the 








nadia for supposing that — sver has wihinashenie intervene 4 or ever nll 
intervene otherwise. ‘I’o assume that he will, under any circumstances, in- 
tervene to save men without the medrum or dinarium is perfectly g gratuitous, 
to say the least. To bring men in an extraordinary manner to the Church is 
easily admissible, because it does not dispense with the revealed economy 
of salvation, nor imply its inadequacy ; but to interv ene to save them with- 
out it appears to us to dispense with it, and to imply that it is not adequate 
to the salvation of all whom God’s goodness leads him to save. 

That those in societies alien to the Church, invincibly ignorant of the 
Church, if they correspond to the graces they receive, and persevere, will 
be saved, we do not doubt, but not where they are, or without being 
brought to the Church. ‘hey are sheep, in the prescience of God Catho- 
lies, but sheep not yet gathered into the fold. ‘* Other sheep I have, 
says our Blessed Lord, ** that are not of this fold; THem aso I “yer 
BRING ; THEY SHALL HEAR MY VOICE ; and there shall be made one fold and 
one shepherd.’’ ‘This is conclusive ; and that these must be brought, and 
enter the fold, which is the Church, in this life, St. Augustine expressly 
teaches in the words cited in the beginning of this note. See also Sincere 
Christian, p. 366. Almighty God can be at no loss to save by the medium 
stdinaiiians all who are willing to be saved, and that, too, without contra - 
dicting himself, departing from, or superseding the order of his grace ; and, 
till better informed, we must believe it sounder theology to trust to his 
extraordinary grace to bring men to the Church than it is to invincible 
ignorance to save them out of it; ‘* quia etipsaignorantia in eis qui intelli- 
gere noluerunt, sine dubitatione peecatum est ; in els autem qui non potue- 
runt, pena pece = Ergo in utriusque non est justi 1 excusatio, sed justa 
damnatio.”’ St. Aug. E pist. ad Sixtum, Ed. Manr. 194, n. 27. Those 
who think have ise we hope will not go so far as to say with Rousseau, 
— Quiconque ose dire, ‘ hors de V’ Eglise point de salut,’ doit étre chassé 
de l’etat! ’ Du Contr. Soc., liv. iv. eh. 
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controversy with Protestants, we cannot save the integrity of 
the faith, unless we add the epithet visible or external. 

But it is not true that by so doing we add to the dogma of 
faith. ‘The sense of the epithet is necessarily contained in the 
simple word Church itself, and the only necessity there is of 
adding it at all is in the fact that heretics have mutilated the 
meaning of the word Church, so that to them it no longer has 
its full and proper meaning. Whenever the word Church is 
used generally, without any specific qualification, expressed or 
necessarily implied, it means, by its own force, the visible as 
well as the invisible Church, the body no less than the soul ; 
for the body, the visible or external communion, is not a mere 
accident, but is essential to the Church. ‘The Church by her 
very definition is ‘‘ the congregation of men called by God 
through the evangelical doctrine, and professing the true Chris- 
tian faith under the regimen of their legitimate pastors.” * 
This definition may, perhaps, not be complete, but it certainly 
takes in nothing not essential to the very idea of the Church. 
The Church, then, is always essentially visible as well as in- 
visible, exterior as well as interior ; and to exclude from our 
conception of it the conception of visibility would be as objec- 
tionable as to exclude the conception of body from the con- 
ception of MAN. Man is essentially body and soul ; and whoso- 
ever speaks of him — as living man — must, by all the laws of 
language, logic, and morals, be understood to speak of him in 
that sense in which he includes both. So in speaking of the 
Church, if the analogy is admissible at all. Consequently, 
when faith teaches that out of the Church there is no salva- 
tion, and adds herself no qualification, we are bound to under- 
stand the Church in her integrity, as body no less than as soul, 
visible no less than invisible, external no less than internal. In- 
deed, if either were to be included rather than the other, it 
would be the body ; for the body, the congregation or society, 
is what the word primarily and properly designates ; and it de- 
signates the soul only for the reason that the living body neces- 
sarily connotes the soul by which it is a living body, not a 
corpse. We have, then, the right, nay, are bound by the force 
of the word itself, to understand by the Church, out of which 
there is no salvation, the visible or external as well as the in- 
visible or internal communion. Hence the brothers Walen- 


* FF. Walenburch, de Controv. Tract. TX. cap. 1. Vide Bellarmin. 
de Mecl. Milit. Lib. 3. cap. 2. 
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burch begin their Treatise on Unity and Schism by assuming, 
— ‘1. Eeclesiam vocatorum esse visibilem; 2. Extra com- 
munionem externam cum vera Jesu Christi Ecclesia, non esse 
salutem; 3. E:xtare hoc tempore visibilem Ecclesiam Jesu 
Christi, cui se fideles debeant conjungere.’’ * 

What Bellarmine, Billuart, Perrone, and others say of per- 
sons pertaining to the soul and yet not to the body of the Church 
makes nothing against this conclusion. ‘They, indeed, teach 
that there is a class of persons that may be saved, who cannot 
be said to be actu et proprie in the Church. Bellarmine and 
Billuart instance catechumens and excommunicated persons, in 
case they have faith, hope, and charity ; Perrone, so far as we 
have seen, instances catechumens only ; and it is evident from 
the whole scope of their reasoning that all they say on this point 
must be restricted to catechumens, and such as are substantial- 
ly in the same category with them ; for they instance no others, 
and we are bound to construe every exception to the rule 
strictly, so as to make it as little of an exception as possible. 
If, then, our conclusion holds true, notwithstanding the appar- 
ent exception in the case of catechumens and those substantially 
in the same category, nothing these authors say can prevent it 
from holding true universally. 

Catechumens are persons who have not yet received the vis- 
ible sacrament of baptism in re, and therefore are not actu et 
proprie in the Church, since it is only by baptism that we are 
made members of Christ and incorporated into his body. With 
regard to these ‘‘ there is a difficulty,”’ says Bellarmine, ‘‘ be- 
cause they are of the Faithful, and if they die in that state may 
be saved ; and yet no one can be saved out of the Church, as 
no one was saved out of the ark, according to the decision of the 
fourth Council of Lateran, C. 1: — Una est fidelium Univer- 
salis Ecclesia, extra quam nullus omnino salvatur. Still, it is 
no less certain that catechumens are in the Church, not actu- 
ally and properly, but only potentially, as a man conceived, 
but not yet formed and born, is called man only potentially. 
For we read, Acts ii. 41,—‘ They therefore that received his 
word were baptized ; and there were added to them that day 
about three thousand souls.’ Thus the Council of Florence, 
in its Instructions for the Armenians, teaches that men are 
made members of Christ and the body of the Church when 
they are baptized ; and so all the Fathers teach... .. . Cate- 
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chumens are not actually and properly in the Church. How 
can you say they are saved, if they are out of the Church?” 

It is clear that this difficulty, which Bellarmine states, arises 
from understanding that to be in the Church means to be in the 
visible Church, and that when faith declares, out of the Church 
no one can be saved, it means out of the visible communion. 
Otherwise it might be answered, since they are assumed to 
have faith, hope, and charity, they belong to the soul of the 
Church, and that is all faith requires. But Bellarmine does 
not so answer, and since he does not, but proceeds to show 
that they do in a certain sense belong to the body, it is cer- 
tain that he understands the article of faith as we do, and holds 
that men are not in the Church unless they in some sense be- 
long to its body. 

But Bellarmine continues, — ‘‘ The author of the book De 
Ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus replies, that they are not saved. But 
this appears too severe. Certain it is that St. Ambrose, in his 
oration on the death of Valentinian, expressly affirms that cate- 
chumens can be saved, of which number was Valentinian when 
he departed this life. Another solution is therefore to be 
sought. Melchior Cano says that catechumens may be saved, 
because, if not in the Church properly called Christian, they 
are yet in the Church which comprehends all the faithful from 
Abel to the consummation of the world. But this is not satis- 
factory ; for, since the coming of Christ, there is no true Church 
but that which is properly called Christian, and therefore, if 
catechumens are not members of this, they are members of 
none. I reply, therefore, that the assertion, out of the Church 
no one can be saved, is to be understood of those who are of 
the Church neither actually nor in desire, as theologians gen- 
erally say when treating of baptism.’ * 

‘I have said,” says Billuart, ‘‘ that catechumens are not 
actually and properly i in the Church, because, when they re- 
quest admission into the Church, and when they already have 
faith and charity, they may be said to be in the Church proxi- 
mately and in desire, as one may be said to be in the house 
because he is in the vestibule for the purpose of immediately 
entering. And in this sense must be taken what I have else- 
where said of their pertaining to the Church, that is, that they 
pertain to her inchoately, as aspirants who voluntarily subject 
themselves to her laws ; and they may be saved, notwithstand- 


" De Eccl. Milit. lib. 5. cap. 3. 
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ing there is no salvation out of the Church; for this is to be 
understood of one who is in the Church neither actually nor 
virtually, —mnec re, nec invoto. In the same sense St. Augus- 
tine, Tract. 4 in Joan. n. 13, is to be understood, when he 
says,— ** Futurt erant aliqui in Ecclesia excelsioris gratia 
catechument,’? —that is, in will and proximate disposition, — 
‘in voto et proxima dispositione.”’ * 

It is evident, both from Bellarmine and Billuart, that no one 
can be saved unless he belongs to the visible communion of the 
Church, either actually or virtually, and also that the salvation 
of catechumens can be asserted only because they do so be- 
long ; that is, because they are in the vestibule, for the purpose 
of entering, — have already entered in their will and proximate 
disposition. St. ‘Thomas teaches with regard to these, in case 
they have faith working by love, that all they lack is the recep- 
tion of the visible sacrament in re; but if they are prevented 
by death from receiving it in re before the Church is ready to 
administer it, that God supplies the defect, accepts the will for 
the deed, and reputes them to be baptized. If the defect is 
supplied, and God reputes them to be baptized, they are so in 
eflect, have in effect received the visible sacrament, are truly 
members of the external communion of the Church, and there- 
fore are saved in it, not out of it. f 

Bellarmine, Billuart, Perrone, &c., in speaking of persons 
as belonging to the soul and not to the body, mean, it is evi- 
dent, not persons who in no sense belong to the body, but sim- 
ply those who, though they in effect belong to it, do not belong 
to it in the full and strict sense of the word, because they have 
not received the visible sacrament in re. All they teach is sim- 
ply that persons may be saved who have not received the vis- 
ible sacrament in re ; but they by no means teach that persons 
can be saved without having received the visible sacrament at 
all. ‘There is no difference between their view and ours, for 
we have never contended for any thing more than this ; only 
we think, that, in these times especially, when the tendency is to 
depreciate the external, it is more proper to speak of them as 
belonging in effect to the body, as they certainly do, than it is to 
speak of them simply as belonging to the soul ; for the fact the 
most important to be insisted on is, not that it is possible to be 
saved without receiving the visible sacrament in re, but that it 





* Theologia, de Reg. Fid. Dissert. 3, Art. 3. 
+ Summa 3, Q. 68, a. 2. corp. ad 2. et ad 3. 
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is impossible to be saved without receiving the visible sacra- 
ment at least in voto et proxima dispositione. 

‘The caseeof catechumens disposes of all who are substan- 
tially in the same category. ‘The only persons, not catechu- 
mens, who can be in the same category, are persons who have 
been validly baptized, and who stand in the same relation to the 
sacrament of Reconciliation that catechumens do to the sacra- 
ment of Faith. Infants, validly baptized, by whomsoever bap- 
tized, are made members of the body of our Lord, and, if 
dying before coming to the age of reason, go immediately to 
heaven. But persons having come to the age of reason, bap- 
tized in an heretical society, or persons baptized in such sOci- 
ety in infancy, and adhering to it after having come to years of 
understanding, — for there can be no difference between the two 
classes, — whether through ignorance or not, are, as we have 
seen, out of unity, and therefore out of charity, without which 
they are nothing. Their faith, if they have any, does not avail 
them ; their sacraments are sacrilegious. ‘The wound of sacri- 
lege is mortal, and the only possible way of being healed is 
through the sacrament of Reconciliation or Penance. But for 
these to stand in the same relation to this sacrament that cate- 
chumens do to the sacrament of Faith, they must cease to ad- 
here to their heretical societies, must come out from among 
them, seek and find the Church, recognize her as the Church, 
believe what she teaches, voluntarily subject themselves to her 
laws, knock at the door, will to enter, stand waiting to enter as 
soon as she opens and says, Come in. If they do all this, 
they are substantially in the same category with catechumens ; 
and if prevented by death from receiving the visible sacra- 
ment am re, they may be saved, yet not as simply joined to 
the soul of the Church, but as in effect joined or restored to 
her external communion. By their voluntary renunciation of 
their heretical or schismatic society, by their explicit recogni- 
tion of the Church, by their actual return to her door, by their 
disposition and will to enter, they are effectually, if not in form, 
members of the body as well as of the soul. ‘Persons excom- 
municated stand on the same footing as these. ‘They are ex- 
cluded from the Church, unless they repent. If they repent 
and receive the visible sacrament of Reconciliation vel re, vel 
voto, they may be saved, because the Church in excommuni- 
cating them has willed their amendment, not their exclusion 
from the people of God ; but we have no authority to affirm 
their salvation on any other conditions. 
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The apparent exception alleged turns out, therefore, to be 
no real exception at all; for the persons excepted are still 
members of the body of the Church in effect, as the authori- 
ties referred to labor to prove. ‘They are persons who have re- 
nounced their infidel and heretical societies, and have found and 
explicitly recognized the Church. Their approach to the 
Church is explicit, not constructive, to be inferred only from a 
certain vague and indefinite longing for truth and unity in gen- 
eral, predicable in fact, we should suppose, of nearly all men ; 
for no man ever clings to falsehood and division, believing them 
to be such. ‘Their desire for truth and unity is explicit. Their 
faith is the Catholic faith ; the unity they will is Catholic unity ; 
the Church at whose door they knock is the Catholic Church ; 
the sacrament they solicit, they solicit from the hands of her 
legitimate priest. ‘They are in effect Catholics, and though 
not re et proprie in the Church, nobody ever dreams of so un- 
derstanding the article, out of the Church no one can be saved, 
as to exclude them from salvation. ‘These being in effect mem- 
bers of the external communion, the distinction between the soul 
and the body of the Church does not at all affect the assump- 
tion of the Brothers Walenburch, ‘‘ out of external communion 
with the true Church of Jesus Christ there is no salvation.” 

The Church is always and everywhere, at once and indisso- 
lubly, as the living Church, interior and exterior, consisting, 
like man himself, of soul and body. She is not a disembodied 
spirit, nor a corpse. ‘The separation of the soul and body of 
the Church is as much her death, as the separation of the soul 
and body of man is his. She is the Church, the living Church, 
only by the mutual commerce of soul and body. ‘There may 
be grave sinners in her body who have no communion with her 
soul; these are indeed members, but not living members, — 
and are in the body rather than of it, as vicious humors may be 
in the blood without being of it, for they must have communion 
with the soul in order to be living members ; and some theolo- 
gians maintain that they who are in the body of the Church, 
without pertaining to the soul, at least by faith, though a dead 
faith, are not, strictly speaking, members at all. On the other 
hand, if, as all our theologians teach, and Moehler and Perrone 
especially, the life of the Church is in the mutual commerce of 
the exterior and the interior, the body and the soul, no individ- 
ual not joined to her body can live her life. Indeed, to sup- 
pose that communion with the body alone will suffice, is to fall 
into mere formalism, to mistake the corpse for the living man ; 
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and, on the other hand, to suppose that communion with the 
soul out of the body and independent of it is practicable is to 
fall into pure spiritualism, simple Quakerism, which tapers off 
into ‘Transcendentalism or mere sentimentalism, a doctrine 
which Father Perrone expressly controverts. ither extreme 
is the death of the Church, which is, as we have said, to be 
regarded as always, at once and indissolubly, soul and body.* 
To assume real or virtual communion with the body is not ne- 
cessary, or that we may be joined to the spirit without being 
joined to the body is to make the body only occasionally or 
accidentally necessary to salvation ; and, in fact, some modern 
speculations imply, perhaps expressly teach, that it is neces- 
sary only in the case of those who recognize it to be necessary, 
as if its necessity depended on the state of the human intellect, 
and not on the appointment of God, or as if a man’s disbelief 
could excuse or make up for his want of faith, — a doctrine 
not to be extracted from the Holy Scriptures, taught by no 
Father or Medieval Doctor, and from which we should sup- 
pose every Catholic would instinctively turn with loathing and 
disgust. ‘The Church is the living Temple of God, into which 
believers must be builded as so many living stones. It is his 
body, and its body is no more to be dispensed with than its 
soul ; otherwise we could not call her always visible, for to 
some she would be visible, to others only invisible, and then 
there would be no visible Catholic Church. 

There is no name given under heaven among men but the 
name of Jesus Christ by which we can be saved. ‘There is 
salvation in none other ; and what Catholic needs to be told 
that Christ, as the Saviour, is in the Church, which is his body, 
and that it is in the Church, and nowhere else, that he does or 
will save ? ‘True, though in the Church, he is also out of her, 
by his grace operating on the hearts of those not yet within ; 
but he operates ad Ecclesiam, to bring them within, that he 
may save them there, not that he may save them without. He 
loves his Church ; she is his Chosen, his Beloved, his Spouse, 
and he gave his life for her. In her, so to speak, centre all his 
affections, his graces, and his providences ; and all creatures 
and events are ordered in reference to her. Without her all 
history is inexplicable, a fable, and the universe itself mean- 
ingless and without a purpose. ‘The salvation of souls itself is 
in order to her, and God will have no children who are not also 





* Vide Perrone, de Loc. Theol. p. 1, cap. 2, art. 3, etcap. 4, art. 1, ad 1. 
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hers. As there is but one Father, so can there be but one 
Mother, and none are of the Father who are not of the Mother. 
Clear and explicit are all the Fathers and Saints as to this, and 
they plainly teach that it would dishonor her, and make God an 
adulterer, to suppose the salvation of a single soul of which she 
is not the spiritual mother. 

God, in establishing his Church from the foundation of the 
world, in giving his life on the cross for her, in abiding always 
with her, in her tabernacles, unto the consummation of the world, 
in adorning her as a Bride with all the graces of the Holy 
Spirit, in denominating her his Beloved, his Spouse, has taught 
us how he regards her, how deep and tender, how infinite and 
inexhaustible, his love for her, and with what love and honor we 
should behold her. He loves us with an infinite love, and has 
died to redeem us; but he loves us and wills our salvation, 
only in and through his Church. He would bring us to him- 
self, and he never ceases as a lover to woo our love; but he 
wills us to love, and reverence, and adore him only as children 
of his Beloved. Our love and reverence must redound to his 
glory as her Spouse, and gladden her maternal heart, and swell 
her maternal joy, or he wills them not, knows them not. Q, it 
is frightful to forget the place the Church holds in the love and 
providence of God, and to regard the relation in which we 
stand to her as a matter of no moment! She is the one grand 
object on which are fixed all heaven, all earth, ay, and all hell. 
Behold her impersonation in the Blessed Virgin, the Holy 
Mother of God, the glorious Queen of heaven. Humble and 
obscure she lived, poor and silent, yet all heaven turned their 
eyes towards her ; all hell trembled before her ; all earth need- 
ed her. Dear was she to all the hosts of heaven ; for in her 
they beheld their Queen, the Mother of grace, the Mother of 
mercies, the channel through which all love, and mercies, and 
graces, and good things were to flow to man, and return to the 
glory and honor of their Father. Humblest of mortal maidens, 
lowliest on earth, under God, she was highest in heaven. So 
is the Church, our sweet Mother. O, she is no creation of 
the imagination! O, she is no mere accident in human history, 
in divine providence, divine grace, in the conversion of souls ! 
She is a glorious, a living reality, living the divine, the eternal 
life of God. Her Maker is her Husband, and he places her, 
after him, over all in heaven, on the earth, and under the earth. 
All that he can do to adorn and exalt her he has done. All 
he can give he gives ; for he gives himself, and unites her in 
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indissoluable union with himself. Infinite love, infinite wisdom, 
infinite power, candono more. All hail to thee, dear and ever- 
blessed Mother, thou chosen one, thou well-beloved, thou 
Bride adorned, thou chaste, immaculate Spouse, thou Univer- 
sal Queen! All hail to thee! We honor thee, for God honors 
thee ; we love thee, for God loves thee ; we obey thee, for 
thou ever commandest the will of thy lord. The passers-by 
may jeer thee ; the servants of the prince of this world may 
call thee black ; the daughters of the uncircumcised may beat 
thee, earth and hell rise up in wrath against thee, and seek to 
despoil thee of thy rich ornaments and to sully thy fair name ; 
but all the more dear art thou to our hearts ; all the more deep 
and sincere the homage we pay thee ; and all the more earnest- 
ly do we pray thee to receive our ‘humble offerings, and to 
own us for thy children, and watch over us that we never for- 
feit the right to call thee our Mother. 

Did we reflect on what the Church is, did we consider her 
rank in the universe, her relation to God, the place she holds, 
so to speak, in his affections, the bare thought of the salvation 
of a single soul not spiritually begotten of her would make us 
thrill with horror. It would give the lie to all God’s providen- 
ces, and subvert the whole economy of his grace. We need 
not start at this. All may have the Church for their mother, if 
they choose. Christ is in the Church, but he is also out of 
the Church. In the Church he is operating by his grace to 
save those who enter ; out of her he operates also by his grace, 
or is ready to operate, in the hearts of all men, to supply the 
will and the ability to come in. Do not imagine that God has 
only half done his work, that he has merely prepared his 
Church, fitted her up as a palace, filled her with all good things, 
all things necessary for our salvation, when once we have en- 
tered, but that he has left us without the ability to find her out, 
or, having found her out, without ability to enter. He leaves 
nothing undone. No man has the natural ability to come into 
the Church, any more than he has the natural ability to save him- 
self after he has come in. All before and all after is the work 
of God. We can do nothing of ourselves alone, — make not 
even the first motion without his grace inciting and assisting us. 
Of no use would have been his Church, — it would have been 
a mere mockery, or a splendid failure, —if he had not pro- 
vided for our entrance as well as for our salvation afterwards. 

But he has provided for our entrance. He gives sufficient 
grace to all men. ‘The grace of prayer, gratia oralionis, is 
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given freely, gratuitously, unto every one. All receive the 
ability to ask ; all, then, can ask, and if they do ask, as sure as 
God cannot lie they shall receive the grace to seek ; and if 
they seek, the same divine veracity is pledged that they shall 
find ; and if they find, they may knock ; and if they knock, it 
shall be opened to them. God has said it. Christ is in the 
Church ; he is out of it. In it and out of it he is one and the 
same, and operates ever ad unitatem. He is out of the Church 
to draw all men into the Church ; all have, then, if they will, 
the assistance of the Infinite God to come in, and if they do 
not come in, it is their own fault. God withholds nothing ne- 
cessary. He gives to all, by his grace, every thing requisite, 
and in superabundance. If we come not at his call, on our 
own heads lies the blame. We have no excuse, not the least 
shadow of an excuse. ‘The reason why we come not can be 
only that we do not choose to come, that we resist his grace, and 
scorn his invitations, and will not yield to his inspirations. No 
nice theological distinctions, no scholastic subtilty, no latitudi- 
narian ingenuity, can relieve us of the blame, or make it not 
true that we could have come, had we been so disposed. If, 
then, we stay away, and are lost, it is we who have destroyed 
ourselves. 

Here are the great mass of our countrymen aliens from the 
Church of God. Why do they not come and ask to be re- 
ceived as children and heirs ? Is it lack of opportunity? It 
is false. ‘There is no lack of opportunity. God does not deny 
them, not one of them, the needed grace. The Church is 
here ; through her noble and faithful pastors, her voice sounds 
out from Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
How can they hear without a preacher? But they have heard. 
Verily the voice of the preacher is gone out into all the earth. 
‘They have no need to say, Who shall ascend into heaven to 
bring Christ down ? or, Who shall descend into hell to bring 
Christ up from the dead ? The word is nigh them. It sounds 
in every ear ; it speaks in every heart. We all know they might 
come, if they would. From all sections, and from all ranks 
and conditions, some have come, and by coming proved that 
it is possible for all to come; and in so proving rendered in- 
valid the plea of ignorance or inability. ‘Those who have not 
come can as well come as those who have come ; and their 
guilt in not coming is aggravated by their knowledge of the fact 
that some of their own number have come ; for they are no 
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longer in ignorance.* ‘The fault is their own. ‘They stay 
away because they do not will to come. ‘* Ye willnot come to 
me that ye may have life, because your deeds are evil.”? ‘They 
disregard divine grace, they disdain the Church, they contemn 
her pastors, they scorn her sacraments. For what Catholic 
can doubt, if they were to seek the truth, cauta sollicitudine, as 
St. Augustine says they must, even to excuse them from formal 
heresy or infidelity, that they would find, and, finding and knock- 
ing, that they would be admitted ? 

No ; let us love our countrymen too much to be ingeni- 
ous in inventing excuses for them, to strain the faith in their 
behalf till it is nearly ready to snap. Let us from a deep and 
tender charity, which, when need is, has the nerve to be terri- 
bly severe, thunder, or, if we are no Boanerges, breathe in soft 
but thrilling accents, in their ears, in their souls, in their con- 
sciences, those awful truths which they will know too late at 
the day of judgment. We must labor to convict them of sin, 
to show them their folly and madness, to convince them that 
they are dead in trespasses and sins, and condemned already, 
and that they can be restored to life, and freed from condem- 
nation, only by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom we, 
and we only, preach, which is dispensed through the Church, 
and the Church only. 

It has been said that our countrymen are not to be driven 
into the Church, and that a soft answer turneth away wrath. 
All very true,— who doubts it? Use as soft words and 
speak in as honeyed tones as you please, but do not forget to set 
forth sound doctrine, or to use hard arguments. ‘Tell the truth 
in your own way, and by al] means in a manner as little offen- 
sive as possible ; but TeLx 1T. Nobody has any wish or in- 
tention to drive people into the Church. There are some 
things so obvious, that men of ordinary sense may be presum- 
ed not to overlook them. ‘The only driving we wish is the 
driving by the force of truth distinctly enunciated, by solid 
arguments clearly stated, and solemn appeals well put. So far 
as this may be called driving, which is only presenting motives to 
reason and free-will, we are for driving, and will do all we can 
to drive, till every one is driven within the fold. The lord of 
the nuptial feast did not command his servants to go out into 
the highways and hedges and coax people to come in, but to 


*S. Aug. lib. 1, de Bapt. contr. Donat. cap. 5. Etiam 8S. Joan. Chry- 
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compel them to come in, that his house might be full. No man 
can honestly mistake the drift of our remarks, or imagine that 
they proceed from harshness of temper, or want of respect for 
the rights or the characters of those without, as well as of those 
within. What we urge and insist upon is, that we feel, and 
freely, earnestly, solemnly, without fear or palliation, set forth 
to our unbelieving and heretical countrymen, the danger, the 
sinfulness, of their present condition ; that, in so far as we 
wish or seek their conversion, we must follow the exam- 
ple of the Apostles and Fathers, and reason of sin, justice, 
and judgment to come ; that we must present the question of 
the Church, not as an intellectual or esthetical question, but 
as a question of life and death, of heaven and hell. Infidelity 
and heresy have not improved by age, and they are as hateful 
to God, as odious to the Saints, as destructive to the souls of 
men, here and now, as they were in the days of St. Athana- 
sius, St. Hilary, St. Jerome, or St. Augustine, and are to be 
met and conquered only in the spirit and by the weapons these 
holy Fathers and great Saints met and conquered them. 

If any Catholics imagine, that, in some things we have said, 
their favorite policy has been arraigned, they will take care 
not to misinterpret us. We have spoken strongly, earnestly, 
as we have the right to speak, as it was our duty to speak ; but 
we hope we have not spoken arrogantly, barshly, uncharitably, 
or without authority. We have impeached no one’s motives, 
faith, zeal, or piety. We trust we are not so utterly destitute 
of Christian humility as to imagine that we have any special 
monopoly of true Catholic faith and zeal, or as not to feel that 
they who prefer a policy we may disapprove may be at least 
as true believers, as deeply in earnest, as solicitous for the sal- 
vation of souls, as ourselves. God forbid that we should think 
of drawing a parallel, or presume in the remotest degree con- 
ceivable to breathe a censure against them! We are not in- 
sensible to the pious worth, nor destitute of admiration of the 
labors, of those who have worn out their lives in laboring to 
plant the Church in this moral wilderness. We are not un- 
touched by the recital of their labors, their privations, their suf- 
ferings, their sacrifices, and we would that we could aspire to 
their virtues. We offer our prayer at the tombs of those who 
have been called to their reward ; we love and reverence those 
still living. Who are we, to judge them? We speak not of the 
policy they may have adopted in its relation to their times, and 
the frightful circumstances under which they unfurled here the 
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banner of the cross. We speak only in relation to the country 
as itnow is. ‘Times have changed. Protestantism is not, as 
to its forms, what it was even twenty years ago. We have as 
bitter enemies as ever, but not in the same shape. ‘The bigot 
gives place to the latitudinarian. We have not now to prove 
that the Church may be as good as the sects, or even better 
than the sects ; for these two points are now virtually conceded 
us. We have now to prove that she alone is Christianity, and 
that without Christianity, without Christ, there is no true life 
here or hereafter. It is this great fact, so solemn and so terri- 
ble, that we have wished to place prominently before our readers, 
— not to censure the past, but to guide our future efforts, and 
for the purpose of rendering such service as may be in our pow- 
er to the great and glorious cause equally dear to all Catholics. 


Art. II. — Essay on the Generative Principle of Political 
Constitutions. Translated from the French of M. Le 
Compete Josery DE Maistre. Boston: Little & Brown. 
1847. 16mo. pp. 173. 


Count JoserH pDE Matstre was among the most distin- 
guished men of his age. He was born at Chamberri i in Savoy, 
1753, was a senator of Piedmont at the time of the French 
invasion in 1792, and resided at St. Petersburg, as the ambas- 
sador of the king of Sardinia, from 1804 to 1817, in which last 
year he returned to ‘Turin, where he died in 1821. Though 
not a subject of France, he was descended from a French 
family ; was peculiarly French in his genius as well as his lan- 
guage, and his works were all written in reference to French 
ideas and affairs at the time of their composition. No one 
among those who labored during the first years of this century 
to revive and restore French literature, perverted by the phi- 
losophers, and nearly destroyed by the Revolution, deserves a 
more honorable mention, or exerted a more salutary influence 
in exposing the popular fallacies of the day, and in recalling men’s 
minds to deeper and sounder religious and political doctrines. 

As a theologian, some may think that he placed too much re- 
liance on the analogies his profound and varied erudition supplied 
him with between the principles of our holy religion and those 
which were acknowledged in the old heathen world, that he 
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was more fond than is prudent in these times of citing pagan 
authorities for his doctrines, and that he gave an almost unor- 
thodox application to the dictum of St. Vincent of Lerins, -quod 
semper, quod ubique, et ab omnibus; but it cannot be denied 
that his works were peculiarly adapted to the temper of tlte 
times in which they were written, and admirably fitted to excite 
and engage the attention of a lively people grown weary indeed 
of infidelity, anarchy, and military despotism, but not yet recov- 
ered from the habits of incredulity and impiety, of sneering at 
the priest and the altar, and of regarding Christianity as old and 
effete ; or that, if they contain some things local and temporary 
in their interest, they still contain much that is universal and 
permanent, which may be profitably studied in every age and 
country. No one acquainted with them can hesitate to regard 
them as peculiarly appropriate to our own country, and w orthy 
the serious attention of our people, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant. 

The analogies between the principles of our holy religion 
and those of the ancient world, on which Count de Maistre 
lays great stress in all his works, are undeniable ; but if we 
adduce them without taking great care to mark their precise 
nature, and the precise purpose for which we adduce them, we 
are in danger of giving occasion to an argument unfavorable to 
Christianity. German neologists and their American followers, 
it is well known, appeal to these analogies, and attempt from them 
to construct an argument against Christianity as a positive reveal- 
ed religion, or against the special divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and in favor of their pernicious error, that inspira- 
tion, so far as it is to be admitted at all, is a universal phenom- 
enon, not peculiar, unless it be in degree, to certain individuals, 
but common to all men in all countries and ages of the world, 
—that God speaks objectively to no one, but reveals subjec- 
tively, in their spiritual nature, reason, conscience, sentiment, 
the same great truths to all. Hence they conclude that all 
religion is natural, if we consider the fact that it is common to 
all men, and resulting spontaneously from universal humanity, — 
or supernatural, if we consider the fact that our nature lives 
and operates only in God, and through the creative and uphold- 
ing power and wisdom of God, who is himself above nature. 
All religions, say they, are therefore at bottom one and the 
same, natural or supernatural according to the point of view 
from which we choose to consider them; and they differ as 
concrete religions only according to, and in consequence of, the 
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differing degrees of mental and moral culture of mankind in 
different ages, countries, and individuals. ‘To get at the perfect 
form of religion, we must eliminate whatever is local, tempo- 
rary, peculiar to this or that individual, to this or that age or 
country, and seize upon that which has been held always, every- 
where, and by all. What we thus obtain, the residuum which 
remains after this analysis, will be absolute religion ; that is 
to say, all religion in general, and no religion in particular, 
like man without men, the race without individuals ! 

No man was ever farther from adopting this gross absurdity, 
or of countenancing this religious nihilism, than Count de Mais- 
tre ; but we sometimes feel, while reading his learned and bril- 
liant pages, that he has not been always careful to guard against 
it, and that he says many things which could, without much 
difficulty, be construed in its favor. He dons not appear to 
us to state clearly always the precise purpose for which he 
adduces these analogies, or the precise grounds on which he 
ascribes to them the value he evidently supposes them to pos- 
sess. In a word, he does not appear to have marked with 
precision the place which belongs to the consensus hominum, 
and seems at times to hold it to be the ground of certainty, and 
to favor the notion that the Church is authoritative for the reason 
that she is the organ through which the universal consent of the 
race expresses itself, and therefore to favor the heresy taught 
a short time after by De Lammenais. Yet it is only in appear- 
ance ; for in his thought, though not always sufficiently guarded 
in his expression, we are sure he was sound and orthodox. 

If we appeal to these analogies to show what has always 
been the reason or belief of mankind, and, from the fact that 
mankind have always assented to principles identical with the 
principles of Christianity, or analogous to them, conclude the 
truth of the Christianity as a divinely revealed religion, we fall 
into the error of De Lammenais, condemned as heretical ; 
because we then make the consensus hominun the ground of cer- 
tainty, the authority for believing, instead of the veracity of God, 
as required by faith. But, if we adduce them as authorities, 
not for faith, but for what is and always has been the practical 
reason or common sense of mankind, and therefore as proofs 
that the principles of our holy religion are not unreasonable, 
but reasonable, our method is perfectly legitimate, and perhaps 
the very best that can be adopted against the unbeliever. It is 
only in this latter sense, we are confident, that Count De Mais- 
tre, in reality, appeals to the consensus hominum and adduces 
the analogies | In question. 
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The unbeliever, born and bred in Christian lands, professes 
to meet the Christian on the ground of reason, and from reason 
alone to disprove the Christian religion ; that is, he objects that 
Christianity is contrary to reason. But in order to sustain his 
objection, he must prove that Christianity is contradicted, either 
by the pure or demonstrative reason, or by the practical or 
moral reason ; that is, either by reason as the principle of met- 
aphysical certainty, or by reason as the principle of moral cer- 
tainty. ‘The first is out of the question ; for reason in the former 
sense, — the speculative reason of Kant,—as Kant himself 
has shown in his Kritik der reinen Vernunft, cannot affirm or 
deny any thing on the subject. Moreover, it has been proved, 
over and over again, that there is nothing in Christianity which 
contradicts any principle of speculative reason ; and all the 
chiefs of the modern infidel school, Bayle, Voltaire, D’ Alem- 
bert, Hume, and Thomas Paine, concede that it is impossible to 
prove any thing, metaphysically, against Christianity. ‘* ‘They 
themselves,’’ says Benjamin Constant, an unsuspicious authority 
on this point, ‘* acknowledge that reasoning can authorize only 
doubt.”?* They can only say they do not believe it, or that 
there is no sufficient reason for believing it ; but no one of them 
ventures to say that it must necessarily be false, or that, after 
all, it may not be true. So far as regards the speculative rea- 
son, it is certain, that, if reason cannot, as we concede it cannot, 
pronounce a judgment in favor of our religion, it cannot pro- 
nounce a judgment against it. It can and must concede its 
metaphysical possibility, and this is as far as it can go, either 
one way or the other. 

The unbeliever, then, must leave the speculative reason, and 
show that our religion is condemned by the practical reason, or 
withdraw his objection. But the criterion of the practical reason 
is the consensus hominum. In speculative reason the individual 
needs not to go out of himself, for the speculative reason in se 
is as perfect in one as it is in all men ; and when I have demon- 
strated that the three angles of the triangle are equal to two 
right angles, I have no need of the assent of the race, and 
their assent can add nothing to the demonstration, or to the 
certainty of the fact. But in regard to the practical reason it 
is not so ; for this may be warped or perverted by individual 
idiosyncrasies, ignorance, education, position, passions, preju- 
dices. Here the individual reason must be rectified or veri- 
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fied by the reason of the race, and that only is the reason of the 
race which is held always, everywhere, and by all. Hence 
we say the consensus hominum is the criterion of the practical 
reason, and the authority on which this or that is to be taken, — 
not as divine revelation, for that is the error to be av oided, but 
as practical reason ; for certainly that is not unreasonable, con- 
trary to the practical reason, which the race universally assents 
to, but must be in accordance with it, and demanded by it; or 
else the race would not and could not have universally assented 
to it. The consensus hominum is not the ground for believing 
this or that to be revealed, but simply for believing it approved 
by the practical reason ; and if it is approved by “the practical 
reason, we believe it on the authority of that reason, — not fide 
divina, indeed, but fide humana,— and must do so, or prove 
ourselves unreasonable, be ourselves condemned by reason. 

Now if the unbeliever fails, as he does, to show that there 
is something essential to the Christian religion repugned by 
the practical reason, he fails entirely to sustain his objection. 
He boasts of common sense, but common sense is only another 
name for what we call the practical reason. He says our re- 
ligion contradicts common sense. But his assertion is worth 
nothing, unless he proves it by showing the contradiction ; 
which he never does and never can do. But if, on the other 
hand, we prove to him that every one of the principles of our 
religion has the authority of common sense, or that in believ- 
ing our religion we assent to nothing not assented to in principle 
always and ev erywhere by the race, we prove that our religion 
in principle i is reasonable, that the unbeliever cannot object that 
it is unreasonable, and that he, if he denies its principles, is 
himself unreasonable, obnoxious to the precise objection which 
he brings against us. 

This last is what Count de Maistre has done. He proves, 
by admirable philosophical analysis and rare erudition, that there 
is in our holy religion no principle which the race has not 
always and everywhere assented to, and therefore, that, in refus- 
ing to believe it, in rejecting its principles, we are rejecting not 
merely the word of God as handed down to us by the Church, 
but also the practical reason or common sense of mankind, and, 
by doing so, placing ourselves in direct hostility to the reason 
we boast, and whose authority we acknowledge. He thus 
turns the tables upon the loud-boasting and conceited infi- 
del, and shows him that it is he, not the Christian, who must 
humble himself before reason, and beg pardon for the outrages 
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he offers her. The unbeliever, in fact, builds never on reason, 
but always on unreason. Reason disowns him, scorns him, nay, 
holds him, intellectually considered, in perfect derision. Poor 
thing! she says, he has lost his wits ; send him to the lunatic 
asylum. 

Having established, as Count de Maistre has done, that all 
the principles of our religion have the consensus hominum, we 
have established that they are approved by reason. We must 
now assume that they are principles inherent in reason itself, 
immediately ascertainable by reason, or that they have been 
derived from some other source. If we say either of the for- 
mer, they are authoritative for reason, and reason must assent 
to them on the peril of ceasing to be reason. If we say they 
are not inherent in reason, nor immediately ascertainable by rea- 
son, we must attribute them—-since the practical reason by ap- 
proving pronounces them pure, sacred, good——to some source 
above reason, that is, the supernatural, and therefore either 
immediately or mediately to God himself. Then they are un- 
questionably true, and we must believe them, or again prove 
ourselves unreasonable ; for nothing is more reasonable than to 
believe God, and therefore what he reveals. So, on either sup- 
position, we must assent to them or deny reason itself. Con- 
sequently, the analogies alleged against us by the enemies of 
our religion fully establish the reasonableness of Christianity 
in principle, and that reason must assent to it in principle or 
abdicate itself. 

Yet we pretend not that by these analogies and pagan author- 
ities we prove the absolute truth of Christianity as a positive 
revealed religion. We simply remove all objections a priori 
which can be conceived against it, and establish the reason- 
ableness, the truth, for the practical reason, of its principles ; 
but we leave the fact of Christianity as a supernaturally revealed 
religion to be proved or not proved by the testimony in the 
case. The argument thus far shows the possible truth of the 
religion, the actual truth for the reason of its principles, and 
places it as a positive religion in the category of facts which 
may be proved by testimony. If the actual testimony appro- 
priate in the case be equal to what satisfies the reason in 
the case of ordinary historical facts, to what is sufficient in the 
ordinary affairs of life to render assent prudent, it is proved as 
a positive revealed religion to the full extent that reason does 
or can demand ; and he who does not assent and act accordingly 
abdicates his title to be considered a reasonable being. The 
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appropriate testimony in the case is unquestionably equal to 
this, — is all that reason, unless it ceases to be reason, requires 
or can require. Whoever, then, withholds his assent from the 
Christian religion, unless through sheer ignorance, denies reason. 
True, the assent thus yielded or warranted is only the assent 
of reason, and by no means the assent of faith, in the proper 
Christian sense ; something more is undoubtedly demanded for 
faith ; but that, whatever it be, is to be sought, not from reason, 
but from divine grace, which is freely given to all who do not 
voluntarily resist it. 

The Count’s method of argument, properly understood, is 
therefore triumphant against the unbeliever, as the neologists 
themselves have proved over and over again. ‘The objection 
of the neologists which we have stated is met, —1. by the 
fact that the analogies adduced extend to the principles, not to 
the positive doctrines, of Christianity ; and consequently, before 
the neologists can be entitled to their conclusion, they must 
rebut the positive testimony in favor of Christianity as a super- 
naturally revealed religion, and also prove that the principles 
without the doctrines are sufficient, neither of which they do or 
can do ; and, 2. by the fact that the principles in question, be- 
tween which and Christianity there is the relation of analogy or 
identity, are not themselves originally derived from simple 
natural reason, or from an interior subjective revelation made 
immediately to each man in particular, but from the primitive 
revelation made to our first parents, and preserved and diffused 
by tradition. We, as well as they, find Christian elements in 
the old heathen poets and philosophers ; and perhaps in general 
the heathen world, under each of its various religions, retained 
more of Christian principle — we say not of Christian doc- 
trine — than is retained by our modern sects. Under veils and 
symbols more or less transparent, we find not seldom, not only 
Christian principles, but a very near approach to some one or 
more of the Christian Mysteries themselves. Indeed, the type 
after which all religions have been fashioned is evidently the 
Christian religion, and there is scarcely a single Christian idea, 
if we may use the term, which is not to be found out of the 
Christian Church. This, however, presents no difficulty to 
the Christian ; — not, indeed, because he supposes all has been 
derived from the Holy Scriptures and intercourse with the 
Jews, as some have thought, — though more may have been 
derived from this source than many in our days are willing to 
acknowledge, — but because it was contained in the primitive 
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revelation to our first parents, and formed the common patrimo- 
ny of the race. What we thus find is revealed truth, truth per- 
taining to the Christian revelation, pure in its source, but in the 
lapse of time corrupted and mixed up with fables by the nations, 
as they multiplied and spread themselves over the face of the 
earth. ‘The fountain was pure and supernatural, but the streams 
which flowed from it became gradually corrupt by receiving 
waters flowing from other fountains. ‘Thus, what we find in 
consonance with our religion as supernatural we attribute to the 
primitive revelation preserved by tradition; what we find repug- 
nant to it we attribute to men speaking from themselves, their 
own darkened understandings and corrupt hearts. 

The Christian revelation is not, strictly speaking, a new rev- 
elation; Judaism as such, though a divine institution for a 
special purpose, was not a dogmatic revelation, and contained 
no revealed truths not contained in the primitive revelation. 
The primitive revelation contained in substance the whole 
Christian revelation, and the only difference between the faith 
of the Fathers from the beginning, before Christ, and that of 
the Fathers since, is, that those before believed in a Christ to 
come, and those since believe in a Christ that has come, and 
that in many things our faith is clearer and more explicit than 
was theirs. From the beginning till now, the revelation be- 
lieved has been ever one and the same revelation, the faith has 
always been one and the same faith. Our Lord and his Apos- 
tles introduced no new religion, no new faith, made no new 
revelation, except to clear up and render more explicit what 
had been revealed and believed by the faithful from the first. 
It is not the true view to look upon our Lord as coming into 
the world to found a new religion, or to reveal even new dog- 
mas, as do many of our modern sects. He came to make the 
Atonement, to perform the act of redemption, to open the 
door for the admission of the just into heaven, and to estab- 
lish a new order, the order of grace, in place of the Law, that 
we might have life, and have it more abundantly. 

Due consideration of this fact would correct the errors of 
our Liberal Christians, and enable them to get over some of 
the difficulties they now find, or imagine they find. ‘They read 
the New Testament, and find in it no creed formally drawn out, 
and therefore conclude that none is enjoined or necessary. 
They find some one asking what he shall do to be saved, and 
an Apostle in his answer requiring him simply to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore they conclude only the sim- 
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ple belief in Jesus as the Messiah, whether as God, as a su- 
perangelic being, or as man only, it matters not, is all the faith 
the Gospel requires. But they forget that they to whom the 
Apostle so answers are supposed to be already instructed in 
the faith, and to lack nothing of the true Christian faith, but to 
believe that the Christ that was to come has come, and is this 
same Jesus whom they crucified, and whom God has raised from 
the dead. ‘l'he simple article enjoined was all the addition or 
modification their previous faith required. But to conclude 
from this that nothing more was required at all is very bad logic. 

This fact attended to furnishes us one of the reasons why 
the faith is always assumed or presupposed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, instead of being distinctly and formally taught. ‘The 
sacred writers always address themselves to believers, to per- 
sons supposed to have already received the faith, and therefore 
not in need of being formally and systematically taught the 
whole creed. They write, not to propose the creed, but sim- 
ply, under the relation of faith, to correct the errors of be- 
lievers, or to enlighten them on some particular points of doc- 
trine. Nothing is more illogical than to conclude, from the 
absence of all distinct and formal statement from their pages of 
the several articles of the creed, that no formal creed was pro- 
posed, believed, or required. 

The recognition of the primitive revelation is necessary, also, 
to account for the sublime truths we often meet with in ancient 
pagan writers, Oriental and Occidental, in juxtaposition with 
mere puerilities, gross absurdities, and abominations. Any one 
who has read Plato will understand what we mean. ‘There 
are passages in this writer hardly unworthy of a Christian Fa- 
ther, which are admirable for the truth and sublimity of the 
thought, for their lofty religious conception and pure morality ; 
and there are others childishly weak, obviously absurd, and 
grossly impure, as, for instance, some passages in the Banquet, 
the Timeus, andthe Republic. ‘Take Socrates himself. What 
more noble than his speech on his trial? He speaks of God, 
of virtue, and immortality with his disciples, while awaiting bis 
execution, almost as a Christian, and more worthily than many 
who call themselves Christians do or can speak ; and yet, just 
before his death, he can order a cock to be sacrificed to A‘scu- 
lapius. Through neafly all heathen antiquity we find similar 
phenomena constantly recurring. How explain them? ‘The 
mind capable of producing from its own resources the true, the 
pure, the sublime, and beautiful thoughts and sentiments we find, 
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could never have produced or tolerated those of a totally dif- 
ferent character, invariably mixed up with them. ‘The only 
possible explanation is, that in the former they spake from tra- 
dition, from the sublime wisdom of the ancients, derived from 
a primitive revelation, as they themselves always acknowledge ; 
just as the only explanation of what we find agreeable to the 
purity, truth, and sublimity of the Gospel in the writings and 
discourses of modern heretics is that it is derived not from their 
heresy or their own minds, but retained from the Gospel itself, 
is the reminiscence of the true faith, not yet wholly lost in the 
crude mass of their own errors and speculations. 

But we have suffered ourselves to be carried too far away by 
a topic only incidental to our present purpose. While ac- 
knowledging the danger to which Count de Maistre’s method of 
reasoning for religion against an unbelieving and scoffing age is 
exposed, when not duly guarded, we have wished, in pass- 
ing, to show that it is substantially sound, and may be used 
with great propriety and effect. ‘The influence his writings 
have exerted on France are a proof of it. When he first 
appeared, religion was out of fashion, and her voice failed to 
arrest the attention of the reading public. It required no 
ordinary degree of moral courage at that time to avow one’s 
self a Christian, a firm believer in the Church of God, and 
ready to do battle for the faith. I*or more than half a cen- 
tury the whole literary taste had been perverted ; the philos- 
ophers and their followers, Voltaire and his school, reigned 
supreme in the world of letters, in the public acts, and the 
saloons of fashion. But Count de Maistre did not hesitate to 
raise his voice, and, seconded by De Lammenais, not yet 
fallen, and by the Restoration and its friends, he succeeded, 
by the grace of God, in bringing up religion once more to 
men’s thoughts and affections, and of showing to faith and 
purity — what is never to be doubted —that they have no 
cause to blush before the pretended worshippers of reason, 
even in the temple of reason herself. France is no longer what 
she was. ‘The French works best known and most generally 
read by the people of this country are the groans, writhings, 
and contortions of a party in its agony. ‘l'hey proceed not 
from the mind or the heart of the real, living, progressive 
France of to-day. Sans-culottism in religion, morals, or pol- 
itics is a cast-off Parisian mode, and it is no longer incom- 
pure with good taste and admission into good society to cover 
one’s nakedness with the robe of justice and piety. Incredu- 
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lity, impiety, and Jacobinism, under the form of socialism, Saint- 
Simonisin, Fourierism, or progressism, may indeed have their 
second-hand dealers, and a few purchasers, both for home con- 
sumption and exportation, — especially for exportation to this 
country, — but they are no longer the fashion in Paris, and 
France is rapidly resuming her former rank among Christian 
nations, with a warm Christian heart, a strong Christian arm, 
and a liberal Christian hand. The scoffers, ‘the unbelievers, 
and the socialists among ourselves, who dream that France is 
on their side, have been asleep for this quarter of a century, 
and belong to the family of the Rip van Winkles. 

Of the several works of Count de Maistre, there is no one 
which, at the present moment, could be circulated or read with 
more advantage amongst us, than the one now before us, or 
better fitted to the actual wants of our politicians, whether Cath- 
olics or Protestants ; for, unhappily, a very considerable por- 
tion of our Catholic population are as unsound in their politics 
as their Protestant neighbours. Both classes, with individual 
exceptions, have borrowed their political notions from the 
school of Hobbes, Locke, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and ‘Thomas 
Paine, and forget, or have a strong tendency to forget, that Di- 
vine Providence has something to do with forming, preserving, 
amending, or overthrowing the constitutions of + states. We 
say nothing new, when we say that modern politics are in prin- 
ciple, and ‘generally i in practice, purely atheistic. ven large 
numbers, who in religion are sound orthodox believers, and 
would suffer a thousand deaths sooner than knowingly swerve 
one iota from the faith, may be found, who do not hesitate to 
vote God out of the political constitution, and to advocate lib- 
erty on principles which logically put man in the place of God. 
It is to such as these the little work before us is addressed, and 
they cannot study it without perceiving the capital mistake they 
have made, — not in seeking political freedom, but in seeking 
to base it on atheistical principles. The man who advocates 
political liberty on Protestant principles can stop short of athe- 
ism only at the expense of his logic. 

Count de Maistre is, no doubt, a stanch monarchist, and 
holds hereditary monarchy, tempered by a due admixture of 
aristocracy and democracy, to be the best of all possible forms 
of government; but it is not for this we commend hin, for this 
is by no means a necessary conclusion from the great genera- 
tive principle of political constitutions he insists upon. That 
principle we may accept without any disposition to be monarch- 
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ists, for it is as true and as applicable in the case of a republi- 
can constitution as in that of a monarchical constitution. Where 
the existing legitimate order is monarchical, it undoubtedly re- 
quires us to support monarchy, and forbids us to seek to sub- 
stitute another order in its place ; but, for the same reason, 
where the existing legitimate order is the republican, it re- 
quires us to support republicanism, and forbids us to seek to 
introduce monarchy. In this country the existing legal order 
is republican, and the principle the Count insists upon com- 
mands us, whatever may or may not be our private convic- 
tions as to the best form of government in se, to support it, 
and to resist with our lives every attempt to subvert it. It may 
or may not be, we may or we may not believe it, the best of all 
possible forms of government in the abstract ; but that has noth- 
ing to do with the question. It is the form which God in his 
providence has established here, and therefore it is the best for 
us ; it is the law, and therefore we must obey it, and cannot 
resist it without resisting God, from whom is all power, by 
whom kings reign and legislators decree just things. 

There are two grounds on which we may seek support for 
our republican institutions ; — the one, opinion ; the other, con- 
science ; — that is, either because we believe them the best in 
se, or because they are the law. Our modern politicians, who 
uniformly mistake falsehood for truth, and substitute the feebler 
for the stronger, the worse for the better reason, as a matter of 
course, place all their reliance on the former, and regard those 
who prefer the latter as the enemies of our free institutions. 
But nothing is more fluctuating, precarious, or uncertain than 
opinion. ‘The multitude may ‘be of one Opinion to-day, and of 
another to-morrow. ‘T'o-day they may hurrah for democracy ; 
to-morrow they may throw up their caps for some military hero, 
and cry, Long live the king! To rely on mere opinion is to 
lean on a broken reed. The opinion may change, and the mo- 
ment it does, we have no reason, if it has been our reliance, to 
urge for sustaining the present order, or why the people should 
not subvert it, and substitute some other order ; and we may 
be sure the opinion will change, whenever the present order 
proves, or attempts to prove, itself a government by restrain- 
ing popular passion and caprice, or any thing more than a by- 
law of a voluntary association ; — 


‘¢ For no man ever feels the halter draw 
But with a mean opinion of the law.”’ 
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But if we place their support on the ground that they are the 
legal order, the law, we make our appeal, not to opinion, but to 
conscience. Conscience uniformly and invariably commands 
us to obey the law, but does not command us always to obey 
opinion. Opinions may vary as to what is the law ; but when 
this or that is decided to be law, conscience, which is not opin- 
ion, without any variation or the least hesitation, commands us 
to submit to it, and all who regard at all the voice of conscience 
do so. When we place the obligation to support our institu- 
tions on the notion we may have that they are the best, we give 
them only an intellectual basis, and can enlist only the intellect 
in their behalf ; but when we demand obedience to them on the 
ground that they are the law, we base them on morality, and 
place them under the protection of religion. We demand then 
obedience as a duty, not merely as a sound judgment, and 
make loyalty not merely a sentiment, but a virtue. It was only 
the folly or delusion of the last century that could, for a mo- 
ment, have hesitated between conscience and opinion, or even 
pretended to doubt which is the more reasonable and solid ba- 
sis of government. 

We suspect, however, that our politicians will continue to 
prefer opinion to conscience ; for it is not the preservation of 
our institutions, but the facility of changing them, that they wish 
to secure. It is not government they want, but the liberty to 
make the government any thing they please ; or if they ask for 
government, it is not that it may govern them, but that they 
may govern it. ‘They want, not a fixed and permanent order, 
but a loose and flexible order, yielding without the least resist- 
ance to their passions, caprices, or supposed interests. ‘T'hey 
regard, and for this reason will continue to regard, all those 
who would make our institutions sacred, place them under the 
protection of religion and morals, and support them on the 
ground that they are the law, and that the law must be obeyed, 
as the enemies of the people, and to be denounced as anti-re- 
publican and anti-American. ‘hey are willing to appeal to 
Opinion and sentiment, but they cannot endure ‘that we should 
appeal to religion and morals, to conscience, or the sense of 
duty. For on the former ground there is liberty to change, 
modify, subvert, at will; but on the latter there is a strict ob- 
ligation to preserve the institutions as they are, and to resist 
unto death every one who would seek to subvert them. It is 
not monarchy or aristocracy against which the modern spirit 
fights, but against loyalty ; what it hates is not this or that form 
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of government, but legitimacy, and it would rebel against de- 
mocracy as quick as against absolute monarchy, if democracy 
were asserted on the ground of legitimacy. 

‘The modern spirit is in every thing the direct denial of the 
practical reason. It reverses every thing which has received 
the sanction of the race. In former times, it was universally 
held that authority was a good, indeed a necessity, and in all 
things men sought for an authority, something which could and 
had the right to command. = ‘I'hey inquired always for the law, 
and Jaw was always held to be imperative. Religion was the 
highest law, and authoritative, and no individual or nation had 
a right to dispute its dommion ; morals were binding, were the 
law imposed by religion ; politics were referred to the sover- 
eign authority, to the majesty of the prince, or the state. The 
greatest evil conceivable was supposed to be that of being with- 
out law, without religious, moral, and political authority having 
the right to exact and the ability to secure submission. Man’s 
glory, according to the ancient spirit, was in obedience to law. 
But the modern spirit reverses all this. It seeks not the au- 
thority which men are bound to obey, and to induce them to 
obey it, but it claims for man himself the authority in all things 
to make the law. It asserts the universal and absolute suprem- 
acy of man, and his unrestricted right to subject religion, mor- 
als, and politics to his own will, passion, or caprice. ‘There 
is no denying this. Its direct aim and tendency is to place the 
subject over the sovereign, and to give to the subject in relig- 
ion, morals, or politics the right to put a rope round his 
sovereign’s neck, as the Chinese sometimes do around the 
neck of their idol, and drag him from his throne, and through 
the streets, and apply the bamboo whenever he chances not to 
conform himself to their will and pleasure. It calls govern- 
ment government, because it is not government ; morals morals, 
because they are not morals, that is, not obligatory upon the 
will; religion religion, because it is not religion, that is, does 
not bind man to God ; Jaw law, because it is not Jaw; and rea- 
son reason, because it is not reason. Marvellous is the age we 
live in! Marvellous the light and progress of the modern 
world! We have extinguished the light of reason, and there- 
fore are reasonable ; reduced wisdom to folly, and therefore 
are wise ; substituted nonsense for sense, and therefore are in- 
telligent, and have the right to call all who went before us fools 
and madmen, which assuredly they were, — unless we are. 

The political mania of the last century, and a mania not yet 
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much abated, was that a political constitution may be written 
and clapped into one’s pocket. Men not in a lunatic hospital, 
men who were regarded by their contemporaries as great men, 
learned men, profound philosophers and statesmen, in open 

day, in elaborate treatises, in grave deliberative assemblies, 

actually contended that the political constitution is a thing 

which may be made as one makes a handcart or a wheelbar- 

row, or drawn up beforehand as one draws up a note of hand ; 

and, what is stranger still, they were believed, and whole na- 

tions thrilled at the wonderful discovery, and, leaving all other 
business, engaged heart and soul, might and main, in the man- 

ufacture and sale of constitutions. We ourselves opened a 
shop for the business, or pretended to do so ; but France open- 
ed an establishment on a much larger scale, and carried on the 
business to an extent which differed only a step from the sub- 
lime. The facility and rapidity with which the lively French, 
for a series of years, turned out ready-made constitutions, for 
home consumption and exportation, can be compared to noth- 
ing better than to the facility with which a Connecticut Yankee 
turns out wooden clocks, wooden bowls, wooden nutmegs, cut- 
nails, clothes-pins, or locofoco matches. ‘The delusion was 
all but universal for a time, and can be accounted for not with- 
out attributing it in part to demoniacal agency. Men not 
drawn down below the rank of their own nature, not made 
worse than human in their passions, and less than buman in 
their reason and understanding, could never have been so wildly 
and madly carried away. 

In the work before us, Count de Maistre attacks with all his 
erudition, philosophy, experience, and wit, this terrible delu- 
sion, —a delusion which even Carlyle has mercilessly ridi- 
culed, and against which, our readers will bear us witness, we 
ourselves have argued and declaimed with all our might, ever 
since we began to address the public on political subjects. De 
Maistre shows, beyond the possibility of doubt or cavil, that 
the political constitution of a state is not and cannot be made ; 
that whatever it is, whatever its form, if it be a constitution at 
all, it is generated, not made ; that it grows up by Divine Prov- 
idence, and is never framed beforehand, drawn up deliberately, 
and put into operation by those who live or are to live under it. 
It is never the work of deliberation, but always the work of 
Divine Providence, using men and circumstances as his instru- 
ments. It is always immediately or mediately — mediately in 
all cases, perhaps, except one — imposed by God himself, is the 
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expression of the divine will, and therefore legitimate, sacred, 
and suited to the nation. This is the leading principle of the 
Essay before us. ‘The generative principle of all political con- 
stitutions which are such is Divine Providence, never the de- 
liberate wisdom or will of men. 

This doctrine is unquestionably conservative ; for it makes 
the constitution sacred. It is monarchical, where monarchy is 
the constitution of the state; it is also republican, where, as 
with us, the constitution is republican. It would forbid the 
subjects of a monarchy to throw off monarchy and attempt to 
create a republic ; it would also forbid the citizens of a repub- 
lic to throw off republicanism and attempt to found a monarchy. 
If we are destructives or revolutionists on principle, and are 
resolved to be always able to govern the government when we 
please and as we please, this doctrine must offend us, and we 
cannot but resist it ; but if we are attached to our institutions, 
hold our constitution to be law, not a mere regulation, and wish 
to preserve it, this is the very doctrine we need, and must 
heartily embrace. For our own part, we hold the republican 
constitution of this country to be the law, to be the legitimate 
order, and we hold ourselves bound in conscience to submit to 
it, whether we believe it the best possible form of government 
for every people on earth or not. IT Is THE BEST POssI- 
BLE FORM FOR Us. We wish to preserve it intact, in all 
life and vigor, and therefore we wish to see the doctrine in 
question embraced and cherished by every American citizen. 

But when we speak of the American constitution, our read- 
ers must not imagine that we mean the written instrument 
usually denominated the constitution. ‘The written constitu- 
tion may sometimes be a memorandum of the real constitution, 
but is never that constitution itself; and it is always a mere 
cobweb, save so far as it is also written on the hearts, and in 
the habits, the manners and customs of the people, as our own 
daily experience abundantly proves. The constitution is the 
living soul of the nation, that by virtue of which it is a nation, 
and is able to live a national life, and perform national functions. 
You can no more write it out on parchment, and put it into your 
pocket, than you can the soul of man. It is no dead letter, 
which when interrogated is silent, and when attacked is im- 
potent ; it Is a living spirit, a living power, a living prov- 
idence, and resides wherever the nation is, and expresses itself 
in every national act. Written constitutions are never resorted 
to, when the real constitution is in full vitality and vigor, and the 
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state performs freely its normal functions ; and the most beauti- 
ful period in the history of every nation is the period prior to 
the attempt to reduce its constitution and laws to writing. The 
written instrument is invariably a proof that the constitution has 
suffered violence, has been enfeebled, and its existence en- 
dangered. It is resorted to as a means of preservation, in the 
hope that by writing it the constitution may be strengthened, 
and further encroachment prevented. But when it is in its full 
vigor, and has suffered no violence, men no more think of 
writing it, than the housewife thinks each morning of reducing 
to writing her arrangements for her household during the day. 

We showed in our last Review that the people of this coun- 
try have not made, and could not make, our political constitu- 
tion. It was imposed by a competent authority, and has grown 
to be what it is through the providence of God. The people 
have never had the control of it. It was not their foresight, 
wisdom, convictions, or will, that made it republican. ‘The 
constitution was republican from the first, and we established 
no monarchy or nobility at the close of the war of Independ- 
ence, for the simple reason that neither was in our constitution. 
The royalty and nobility we knew prior to Independence were 
English, not American. Mr. Bancroft has well remarked, in 
his History of the Colonization of the United States, that roy- 
alty and nobility did not emigrate. Since they did not emi- 
grate, they remained at home, and were not here; not being 
here, they were not in our political constitution. ‘The com- 
mons alone emigrated, and consequently our constitution recog- 
nized only commons. When, therefore, the foreign authority 
was thrown off, and we were left to our own constitution, we 
had only the government of the commons, that is to say, the 
representative democracy, or the elective aristocracy, if we 
may use the term, which we brought here from the mother 
country. Our government is simply the British House of Com- 
mons, without the king and House of Lords, divided for the 
sake of convenience into an upper and lower chamber, and with 
such few changes and modifications as were necessary to pro- 
vide for an executive authority. ‘The constitution was deter- 
mined for us by the providence of God, which so ordered it 
that only the commons emigrated, and so created and arranged 
circumstances as to compel us from sheer necessity to live 
under a government from which royalty and nobility are ex- 
cluded. 

Count de Maistre not only contends that the constitution is 
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never made, or drawn up by the people with deliberation and 
forethought, that it is always the work of Providence using men 
and circumstances to effect or express his will, but that it can 
never be essentially changed by the people or the nation, delib- 
erately or otherwise, without the destruction of the nation itself. 
If God determines and fixes the political constitution of a peo- 
ple, it follows that the constitution exists by the divine will and 
authority ; to seek to subvert or essentially change it is, then, to 
war against God, and we need not labor to prove that no in- 
dividual or nation can ever rebel against God with success or 
impunity. Nations and individuals who conspire against God, 
and seek to make their will prevail instead of his, are sure to 
be destroyed. They separate themselves from the source of 
life, from the fountain of strength, and can but wither and die, 
as the branch severed from the vine. 

This conclusion, which we know by infallible faith to be true, 
is, moreover, verified by all history. Our wise politicians seek 
a thousand reasons to explain the different results which nation- 
al independence has produced here, from those which it has pro- 
duced in Spanish America. There can be no question that in 
every one of the Spanish American states republicanism has 
proved a complete failure ; yet with us it is thought to have 
succeeded. Whence the difference? It is idle to look for 
the cause in the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon over the Span- 
ish race, for this superiority is perfectly imaginary ; and the 
Spanish American colonies, as colonies, were in real prosper- 
ity and genuine civilization in advance of the Anglo-American. 
The difference of religion, too, has been immensely in favor of 
Spanish America ; because, while Protestantism tends to render 
men disorderly, insubordinate, impatient of restraint, and indif- 
ferent to the sacred obligations of law, Catholicity generates 
habits of order, subordination, and reverence for law. Yet the 
attempt to establish republicanism in Spanish America has 
resulted very nearly in the dissolution of all society. The 
cause of the difference is in the fact that republicanism with us 
was from the first the constitution, but was never the constitu- 
tion of the Spanish American colonies. In them royalty and 
nobility settled ; and the whole constitution of the mother coun- 
try, not merely that of the commons, was transferred to the 
New World. Royalty and nobility were integral elements in 
their constitution from the outset. We in declaring independ- 
ence made no revolution in the government ; we only threw off 
what was foreign, while we retained all that was indigenous, 
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and the removal of the foreign or English authority only ena- 
bled the indigenous to manifest and exert itself in open day, in 
full and unimpeded life and vigor. But in Spanish America 
independence was not merely throwi ing off the foreign element, 
the authority of the mother country, but was a revolution, a 
subversion of the existing constitution, and the attempt to es- 
tablish a new and a totally different political order. ‘The cause 
of the failure is precisely in this attempt to change essentially 
the political constitution. If Spanish America had simply de- 
clared herself independent of Old Spain, but retained intact 
her domestic constitution, there can be no reason to doubt that 
her prosperity would, at least, have kept pace with ours. Por- 
tuguese America, Beesil, has succeeded the best, after us, of 
all the American States, for she only partially changed her 
original constitution. She would have done still better, if she 
had not changed it at all. 

We can easily suppose what would have been our success, if 
we had attempted to introduce and establish monarchy and no- 
bility. ‘There were among us distinguished men — the most 
distinguished, perhaps, and firm patriots, too — who had no con- 
fidence in republicanism, and were pretty well persuaded that a 
government without king and nobles must prove a failure. But 
we had no royalty and nobility. Neither was here, and neither 
could be introduced without a social revolution. Suppose we 
had attempted to introduce them, to constitute the three estates, 
and retain the whole constitution, of the mother country ; who 
can doubt that the result would have been similar to what has 
been in Spanish America the attempt to introduce republican- 
ism ? Neither being in the constitution, both would have been 
resisted by the whole force of American society, and could 
have triumphed only by overcoming that force, and destroying 
the whole existing social order, that is, the state itself. 

France sought t to change from a monarchy toa republic. She 
was great, powerful, intellectual, and enthusiastic. Never could 
the attempt have been made under more favorable auspices. 
She was aided, or not impeded, in the outset, by the very orders 
in the state which had the greatest privileges to lose ; the sur- 
rounding nations, the whole world, sympathized with her, and 
applauded her movement ; and yet her failure was striking, 
and no man can doubt,’if he has ordinary judgment, that, if she 
had not returned to her old constitution, or in part returned, 
she would ere this have been blotted out from the chart of 
Europe as an independent nation. Her present uneasiness, her 
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present unsettled and ominous state, and all the difficulties she 
has to encounter grow out of her return having been partial, in- 
stead of complete. ‘The most glorious period of I'rench history 
since the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, perhaps since St. Lou- 
is, is that of Charles the ‘Tenth, —a man and a prince to whom 
history is not likely to do justice. ‘The Bourbons committed 
great faults, and they deserved and drew down upon their 
guilty heads the vengeance of Almighty God ; but if the fam- 
ily had, before the breaking out of the Revolution, or in its 
first stages, listened to the Count d’Artois, or if France had 
been wise enough to understand his character and appreciate 
the firmness of his principles when he became Charles the 
‘Tenth, she would now have been in the possession of her an- 
cient constitution and of all her ancient glory. ‘There would 
have been no ‘‘ glorious three days,’’ no programme de Hotel 
de Ville, no such anomaly as a ‘‘ citizen-king,”? —a king by 
virtue, of the Bourse, it is true, but only so much the better. 
The same impossibility of changing the constitution without de- 
stroying social order we see in the recent history of Spain 
and Portugal. Each of these kingdoms, Spain especially, 
played at no distant date a distinguished part among the king- 
doms of Europe ; but both are now fallen so low that there are 
few so poor as to do them reverence. It is not difficult to 
trace their present degradation, we say not to efforts at social 
amelioration, but to efforts to ameliorate their social condi- 
tion by organic changes, or fundamental changes in the politi- 
cal constitution of the state, that is, to revolutionism, and they 
must return substantially to their old national constitutions, 
lapse into anarchy and barbarism, or be absorbed by their more 
powerful neighbours. 

We have found in our historical reading no instance of a 
fundamental change of the national constitution that was suc- 
cessful. Never does a republic become a monarchy, or a mon- 
archy a republic, without the virtual destruction of the state. 
Athens was originally monarchical, tempered, we suspect, by 
both aristocracy and democracy. ‘The democratic element 
finally gained the mastery ; but it retained the ascendency for 
only one hundred and four years. Solon himself saw the 
Pisistratide, and the whole period was one of political turmoil, 
of change, and usurpation, and the government was almost al- 
ways in the hands of a single chief, who ruled, with or without 
law, during his ascendency, very much as he pleased. The 
smaller Grecian cities, which adopted the republican order with 
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scarcely an exception, in brief space fell under the rule of ty- 
rants or usurpers. We make no account of Rome, because 
her constitution was originally patrician, a modification of the 
patriarchal, and the royal authority acted not really on the peo- 
ple, but simply on the patrician, or head of the gens. ‘The 
abolition of the royal and the substitution of the consular au- 
thority were no fundamental change in the constitution ; nor 
was the establishment, at a later period, of the tribunitial veto ; 
for the positive power of the state continued where it had been 
placed by Romulus, in the patrician body. ‘The change to the 
imperial government was perhaps more fundamental, and makes 
decidedly for the doctrine we maintain ; for just in proportion 
as the constitution was changed under the emperors, and they 
usurped the functions of the Senate, Rome declined, and con- 
tinued to decline, till it was no more. 

In fact, if we may credit at all the lessons of history, the 
change of the original constitution of a state, if fundamental and 
permanent, is always and inevitably the destruction of the state 
itself. It is as easy to extract the soul from the body, and give 
to the body another soul, without causing death, as to take 
from a state its original constitution and give it a new one, and 
still retain the life of the nation. If the original constitution 
has died out, the nation is dead, and you can no more give it a 
new constitution and restore it to life, than you can give to a 
dead body a new soul, and render it once more a living body. 
‘The new constitution must come in with a new people, which 
subjects and takes the place of the old, as is clearly evinced 
in the case of the downfall of the old Roman empire, and the 
rise of the modern states of Kurope. Even religion herself 
cannot prevent it; she may delay the catastrophe, but she has 
no power to avert it. Constantine, ‘Theodosius, Justinian, can- 
not prevent the doom of Rome, old or new. ‘I'be Northern 
barbarian executes it upon the one, the ‘Turk upon the other. 
The vast populations of Asia have no indigenous power to rise 
from their degradation, and they will be restored never, unless 
conquered and subjected by a people already living, already in 
possession of a constitution in its life and vigor, because their 
old political constitutions are effete, and they now subsist as 
populations rather than as states. 

God, by giving in his providence a particular constitution to 
a particular people, has fixed its law, the law of its life, its pros- 
perity, and its duration. No people survives its constitution. 
The overthrow of our republican constitution would be our 
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political death. Spanish America, if it does not reéstablish its 
original monarchical and aristocratic order, must either lapse 
into complete barbarism, or be absorbed by us. The Canadas 
have foolishly attempted once, perhaps may attempt again, 
independence of the mother country, in view of establishing the 
republican regime ; they have thus far failed, for they have 
royalty and nobility in their constitution. If Lower Canada 
had not had, she would, in what we call our Revolution, have 
made common cause with us, gained her independence, and be- 
come a member of our confederacy. Some Young Irelanders 
appear to us also to dream of republicanism or democracy for 
Ireland. They could not be madder. ‘The constitution of 
Ireland is not, never was, and never can be, republican. Roy- 
alty and nobility are essential elements of it. She cannot sub- 
sist, if she throws off even the authority of the crown of Great 
Britain, for she would have left only an incomplete constitution, 
only two elements out of the three which are essential to it. 
She cannot supply from herself the element of royalty for all 
the island, and she would divide into several petty principalities, 
each under the representative of its ancient chief, with no suze- 
rain or lord paramount, and thus revive the interminable feuds 
and wars of a former period of her history. Legislative inde- 
pendence is not impracticable, because she has, without going 
to England, both the lords and commons. With the lords she 
could not be a democracy, with the commons she could not be 
an aristocracy, and with the two without royalty to mediate be- 
tween them she could not maintain a government. ‘The crown 
of Great Britain has become integral in her constitution, if we 
regard her as Ireland, and not as Leinster, Ulster, &c. But, 
retaining the authority of the British crown, there is no reason 
why she may not have her own parliament ; and, indeed, since 
the suppression of her national parliament was an essential 
change in her constitution, she has a right to it, and it is neces- 
sary to restore it, as the condition of her national life and pros- 
perity. Without it she must cease to be Ireland, and in time 
become an integral part of England, politically considered, as 
Scotland already has become. Scotland, as Scotland, has 
ceased to exist, and so must Ireland, as Ireland, unless she 
recover her national parliament. It was not, therefore, from 
a shallow thought, or without profound philosophy, that the 
lamented O’Connell on the one hand avowed his loyal attach- 
ment to the crown of Great Britain, which is also the crown 
of Ireland, and on the other demanded with all his energies 
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the repeal of the Union, and the restoration of the Irish parlia- 
ment. 

They wholly mistake O’Connell, and reduce him to the level 
of a very commonplace man, who suppose that the question 
between him and Young Ireland was a question between ‘‘ peace- 
ful agitation ”’ and ‘* physical force.’”? Peaceful agitation and 
physical force were the respective symbols of the parties ; but 
the real question lay deeper. ‘The Young Irelanders, unless 
we have wholly mistaken them, are in principle revolutionists, 
and hold that a people may make or unmake its constitution ; 
O’Connell was a conservative, holding the national constitution 
sacred, and seeking only to restore and preserve it. He stud- 
ied history and politics to ascertain the constitution ; they study 
them to find the means of enkindling the national ardor to make 
such a constitution as they imagine will be best for their coun- 
try. He was a legitimist ; they care not a fig for legitimacy. 
He saw that the constitution of his country had ‘been suppressed 
by the act of union, and that it must be restored, or his coun- 
try, as a distinct country, be blotted out ; and he therefore 
sought to restore what his country had lost through the zeal, 
kindled at the altar of Jacobinism, of the hot-headed patriots 
of ’?98. If any man ever lived who held the principles of rev- 
olution in abhorrence, the principles of the French Revolution, 
in particular, that man was Daniel O’Connell, and if there 
was ever a people that should detest them, that people is the 
Irish. Here is the principle of the difference between him 
and Young Ireland, a principle which, we regret to say, his 
friends in too many instances seem to us to overlook. ‘Too 
many of them seem to imagine that he would go as far in effect- 
ing a revolution as any one, that he was a thorough-going radi- 
cal, only he would not consent to employ physical force as a 
means, — in a word, that he was a sort of Quaker Jacobin, 
a broad-brimmed Sans-culottes. Here is their capital mistake, 
and the reason why they suppose his rupture with the Young 
Irelanders was after all for a slight cause, and imagine that it 
may be healed. Healed it may be, by the conversion of [e- 
pealers to Jacobinism, or that of the Young Irelanders to legit- 
imacy, but on no other condition. 

What Ireland wants is not revolution, is not 2 new political 
order, a change in her constitution, but her own national con- 
stitution restored to its normal state, and preserved in its v itality 
and force ; and this, if done at all, must be done on the prin- 
ciples of legitimacy, as O” Connell contended ; not on the 
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principles of revolution, as Young Ireland contends. It is 
Ireland, Old Ireland, whose life is at stake, and which it is 
necessary to rescue and save. Ireland can know no Young 
Ireland. A nation cannot be twice born. ‘There can be no 
Young Ireland. By the very fact that these young enthusiasts 
call themselves ‘‘ Young Ireland,” they declare that they are 
not Ireland, proclaim themselves, not nationalists, as they 
falsely pretend, but anti-nationalists. Nationalists are those 
who live the national life, are true to the national constitution, 
and ready to die in its support ; not they who separate from 
the nation, discard the national constitution, and are ready to 
draw the sword, not for the nation that is, but to hew out a 
nation after their own image. ‘They may have poetry ; they 
may write stirring newspaper essays ; they may excel in vague 
and frothy declamation ; they may believe themselves honest, 
enlightened, and patriotic ; they may even fancy that their spirit 
is not Jacobinical, and regard the charge of being revolutionists 
as a gross calumny ; : but, alas ! all men who demand liberty by 
appeals to sentiment instead of conscience, and expect it from 
passion instead of law, are revolutionists in principle, and need 
only the time and the occasion to reénact the part of Mirabeau, 
Danton, and Robespierre. ‘hese Young Irelanders, most 
likely, foresee not now whither tends the spirit by which they 
are governed ; but let them follow it for a time, and they will 
find that there is no retreat for them, that they have placed 
their country in such a situation that they cannot prevent a Jac- 
obinical revolution, even if they would, and such a revolution 
would only complete the work begun by the Saxon. If Ire- 
land, the Ireland we have known and loved, the Ireland which 
has withstood the storms and tempests of two thousand years, 
famous in the annals of literature and religion, rich in saints, 
sufferings, and long centuries of perpetual martyrdom, be not 
doomed to utter extinction, she will disown these her pretended 
children, and treat them as St. Patrick did the less venomous 
serpents and reptiles which he found on her soil, and which can 
no more touch it and live. 

But let no one be so silly as to imagine that the conservative 
principle contended for by Count de Maistre is hostile to such 
social meliorations and such administrative changes as time and 
its vicissitudes may render necessary or expedient. But the 
true social reformer is the state physician, and proceeds 
regard to the state precisely as the medical doctor does in 
regard to the human body. He seeks always to heal the dis- 
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orders of the state without destroying or impairing the constitu- 
tion, and by the application of such remedies as are pec uliarly 
adapted to the constitution. If the constitution is already 
broken up and become incurable, he knows there is no effect- 
ual remedy, and that complete dissolution, sooner or later, must 
inevitably ensue. But if he finds the constitution still sound 
at bottom, he seeks simply to restore it to its normal state, and 
to guard against whatever would tend to impair its healthy and 
vigorous action. In other words, he restores, but does not seek 
to create ; develops, but does not attempt to institute. 

On this principle we see our present Holy Father introducing 
administrative changes in the temporal government of the States 
of the Church. How far the selene he has introduced or 
proposed extend, we are not able to say ; and how far they 
will effect the end intended, and serve to tranquillize the turbu- 
lent spirits, the unprincipled and ambitious, among his subjects, 
it is not for us to judge, or even to inquire. But we can easily 
believe that in an old government, like that of the Roman States, 
some administrative abuses may with the lapse of time have 
crept in, and that the alterations which for the last hundred years 
have been taking place around them have rendered some admin- 
istrative changes expedient. Asa wise and judicious prince, 
as a watchful and tender father, the Pope seems to believe suc h 
to be the fact, and to be determined to correct the former and 
to introduce the latter ; and for this he has been applauded to 
the echo, rather in the hope of inducing him to go farther, we 
apprehend, than from any real satisfaction felt for what he has 
thus far done or proposed. But we confess, that, notwithstand- 
ing the shouts which ring in our ears, and the loud praises he has 
secured from those whose praise is always suspicious, we have 
seen in him not the least conceivable tendency to countenance 
the misnamed Liberalism now so rife in the ‘uropean popula- 
tions. ‘They who flatter themselves that the Sovereign Pontiff 
of Christendom is about to place himself at the head of the 
Liberals, as their Jeader in the war against legitimacy, will find 
their shouts have been premature, and their hopes fallacious. 
That Pius the Ninth is the father of his people, that his sym- 
pathies are with the oppressed and down-trodden of all nations, 
that he is the uncompromising enemy of injustice and arbitrary 
rule, whether of kings or peoples, is no doubt true, and in s: ay- 
ing so we only say he is Pope ; but because this is true, we 
have the fullest assurance that nothing can be farther from his 
thoughts and intentions than to countenance, even in the remot- 
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est degree, the mad and ruinous radicalism or socialism of the 
day, or that it has aught to hope from him but his anathema. 

‘We know the enemies of law and order have rejoiced ; we 
know that even some Catholics, placing their politics, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, before their religion, — and we commend 
the fact to the London Tablet and its Parisian correspondents, 
—have flattered themselves that our Holy Father seeks to 
effect an alliance between Catholicity and modern socialism ; 
but he is the Vicar of Jesus Christ, not a pupil from the school 
of the apostate De Lamennais, and can no more form an alli- 
ance with socialism than with despotism. One Pope is not in 
the habit of reversing, in what involves a principle, the decisions 
of another. We all know the doctrine of the Il’.4venir ; we 
all know that after the revolution of July, 1830, De Lamen- 
nais sought to persuade the Church to make common cause with 
the [uropean populations against their political sovereigns, to 
throw herself into the arms of the people, and trust for heer 
support to their holy instincts ; and we all know the answer he 
received from Rome. ‘The Church throws herself into the 
arms of neither the people nor the sovereigns ; she relies for 
support on no power foreign to herself. She rests on God 
alone, who has promised to be with her all days unto the consum- 
mation of the world. She forms no alliances. ‘The sects may 
trim their sails to the breeze, and appeal now to despotism 
and now to liberalism, now seek to avail themselves of a tem- 
perance excitement, and now of an Abolitionist or a socialist 
movement, for they are all impotent in themselves, and can 
subsist only by means of supplies drawn from abroad. But 
the Church draws all her support and all her motive power 
from within, from God himself. Her ensign is the cross, the 
cross alone, and her battle-cry, from the first to the last, is Deus 
vult. As she withstood the despotic tendency of kings and 
emperors in the Middle Ages, and taught the sovereigns that 
they held their power as a trust from God, and were bound to 
exercise it for the good of their subjects, so will she withstand 
the popular tendencies towards license and anarchy, and teach 
the people that their duty and their interest are in the mainte- 
nance of the order Almighty God has established for them, and 
in frank and conscientious submission to law. 

Nothing could be madder, on the part of Catholics with us, 
than to give in to the radicalism of the country. Our only 
security here is in the supremacy of the law, and the prevailing 
sense of its sacredness, without which its supremacy is impos- 
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sible. The Catholic who does not wish to pave the way for 
the confiscation of the property of his Church, and for the sup- 
pression of his worship in these States, must beware how he 
binds himself to the extreme liberalism of the country, and 
aids the tendency now so active, under the name of progress, 
to sweep away all the guaranties of law. It is patural that 
persons who have during their whole lives felt only the pressure 
of government, and known government only in its abuses, should 
on coming here be disposed to adopt extreme views, and think 
only of restricting the sphere and diminishing the power of 
government ; and it is natural also, that, finding their religion 
generally unpopular, they should seek to conciliate favor for it, 

or to acquire popularity for themselves, by falling in with the 
popular political current, and showing themselves enthusiastic 

in their support of the dominant tendency of the country ; but 
in doing either they are as far from consulting their true inter- 
est as they are their duty as Catholics. Majorities may pro- 
tect themselves ; minorities have no protection but in the sacred- 
ness and supremacy of law. ‘The law is right as it is ; we must 
study to keep it so; and if we do, we shall always throw our 
influence on the conservative side, never on the radical side. 

It may be objected, that the doctrine we contend for is 
opposed to progress ; but it is opposed to progress in no sense 
in which progress is not a delusion. There is progress of indi- 
viduals, but no progress of human nature, —a progress of partic- 
ular nations, but none of the race. Nations are like individuals ; 
they are born with their peculiar constitutions and capacities, 
which determine all that they can be. ‘They grow up like 
individuals, attain their growth, their maturity, decline into old 
age, become enfeebled, and die, and pass away. It is the uni- 
versal law, and there is no elixir vite for nations any more than 
for individuals. The Rosicrucians pretended that it is possi- 
ble in the case of the individual to ward off death and maintain 
perpetual youth, and Godwin, and Balzac, and Bulwer have 
made the notion the theme of interesting romances, as all know 
who have read St. Leon, Le Centenaire, and Zanoni, and our 
modern politicians try to persuade us to believe the same is 
possible with regard to the state ; but, in either case, it is a mere 
dream of the fancy or a delusion of the devil. ‘The limits of 
our national progress are fixed by the inherent principles of our 
constitution, and it is madness to dream of passing beyond them. 

In conclusion, we would express our thanks to the translator 
of the excellent little work which we have made the theme of 
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our remarks. He has done his task with taste and fidelity, and 
the notes he has annexed to the work add to its permanent 
value. ‘There is one thing, however, the translator has not 
done ; but as he knows what it is, and as it concerns him per- 
sonally, we say no more. Disagreeing with De Maistre as to 
his monarchical views, at least so far as concerns our own 
country, arid avowing it as our full and settled conviction that 
the destiny of our country is inseparable from the destiny of 
its republican consfitution, we yet recommend his Essay as 
worthy of general study, and as almost the only sensible politi- 
cal pamphlet that has ever been published amongst us. Our 
politicians may slight it, may denounce it, and denounce us for 
recommending it ; but if they do, so much the worse for them, 
so much the worse for the country. 

But, be this as it may, dark and lowering as are our political 
heavens, we know there is a good Providence over us, and we 
will never despair of the republic. There is a limit to the 
power of evil, and when things are at worst they sometimes 
mend. We will hope that we have reached the term of our 
downward tendency ; that radicalism has had its day ; that a 
reaction has commenced, and that the mass of our people will 


recover from their folly, and henceforth not fear to be conser- 
vative. 


Art. [II]. — The Dublin Review, No. XLIV., Art. II]. Lon- 
don: Richardson & Son. July, 1847. 


THe July number of the Dublin Review contains an article, 
by one of the recent converts from Oxford, on Doctrinal De- 
velopments, professedly in reply to some remarks of ours on 
the same subject, in our Review for January last. For the 
obliging terms in which the writer speaks of ourselves person- 
ally, he will accept of our grateful acknowledgments ; but he 
must permit us to say that his article, regarded either as a reply 
to our remarks, or as a defence of the Theory of Develop- 
ment, has struck us as singularly deficient, and as exhibiting by 
no means that extensive and accurate acquaintance with Catho- 
lic theology which we naturally look for in a contributor to so 
respectable a periodical as the Dublin Review, the leading 
Catholic periodical in our language. 
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We must remark by the way, —and we do so with no disre- 
spect to the dis tinguished author of the article, —that we regret 
that the task of replying to us had not been committed to the 
hands of some learned Catholic doctor, instead of one who, 
however able and well disposed, can speak on the general sub- 
ject with no more authority than ourselves, and, from the defect 
of professional training, is not less likely, perhaps, to mistake 
the sense of the authorities which must be cited than we are. 
But our friends in England have the right to select their own 
champion, and we must, with Divine ‘assistance, which we 
implore, manage our side of the controversy as well as we 
can. 

The article, however, has the advantage of being from a 
personal friend of Mr. Newman, and a hearty admirer of that 
gentleman’s theory, who is not likely to misunderstand or mis- 
state it. We may, therefore, take it as a good proof of the 
correctness of our own statement, that it does not in any re- 
spect whatever object to it ; but reasserts the theory, both in 
regard to Christian doctrine and dev elopment, substantially as 
we ourselves understood it. We trust that this will satisfy our 
friends on this side of the water, that we have not, as some of 
them have supposed, either misunderstood or misrepresented 
Mr. Newman. 

We understand the writer to concede the correctness of ou 
representation of the ‘Theory of Developments. If he does, he 
is bound either to abandon it, or to show that the consequences 
we deduced from it are not legitimate ; for those consequences, 
if warranted, prove that it is subversive of Christianity. Unhap- 
pily, he does neither. He has left our statement of the theory, 
our objections to it, and the arguments by which we sustained 
them, standing in all their force. He has not even pleaded to 
them. Yet he cannot be unaware that he is held to concede 
every count in our declaration to which he does not plead, and 
that we have the right in reasoning with him to assume its truth. 
This consideration alone sets aside his whole reply. 

The theory of Development is a special theory, resting for 
its logical basis on a certain view of Christian doctrine, namely, 
that Christian doctrine is not the revealed truth steel, but the 
mind’s idea of it; or that inspiration supplies only the materia 
informis of doctrine, which is rendered doctrina formata only by 
the action of the uninspired intellect, — thus degrading Chris- 
tianity, by Mr. Newman’s own confession, to the level of human 
sects and philosophies, which is, of course, to deny it. Our 
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main objection was to this view of Christian doctrine, from 
which developments of doctrine are only a logical deduction ; 
and we objected to this, not because it authorizes develop- 
ments, but because it subverts Christianity. ‘The Reviewer by 
neglecting to plead to this charge concedes its truth, gives us 
the right to assume it against him, and thus throws himself out 
of court, or debars himself from the right to enter. He cannot 
introduce testimony to prove developments in the sense of his 
theory, because that would be to introduce testimony to disprove 
Christianity, which is not lawful ; and to introduce it to prove 
developments in some other sense would be to undertake to 
prove what is not in question, —an instance of what logicians 
call ignorantia elencht. 

If held to strict logic, or to the rules of legal pleading recog- 
nized by the common law courts, both in his country and in 
ours, the Reviewer is estopped, and cannot proceed till he gets 
permission to plead to the charges against the basis of “his 
theory. ‘Till then, his authorities are af no avail; for we have 
only to reply, your theory is anti-Christian, and you are not at 
liberty to introduce testimony to prove any thing which is not 
Christian. If he rejoins, his authorities are Christian ; we re- 
ply, again, then they must be understood in a Christian sense, 
and therefore cannot be understood in the sense of your theory, 
for your theory is anti-Christian. In any and every possible 

case, it is more reasonable to suppose that he misinterprets his 
authorities than that they authorize any thing against our holy 
religion. 

We insist on this for two reasons : — 1. because, if there is 
to be a controversy on this subject, it must be conducted on 
strict logical principles, or it will be interminable; and, 2 
because it is precisely in their view of Christian doctrine ante- 
cedently to dev elopments, that, in our judgment, the chief error 
of the Dev elopmentists lies, and it is especially to this point we 
wish to call their attention. We object to the developments 
themselves, but because they imply the false view of Christian- 
ity entertained by Mr. Newman and his school, rather than to 
their view of Christianity, because it authorizes the develop- 
ments. The developments are bad enough ; but their view of 
Christianity leaves us no Christianity to develop. What we 
mean is, that, though we object to all developments of doctrine 
properly so called, when they mean any thing more than new 
or fuller explications of the faith propter errores insurgentes, 
we are not so scandalized by them, regarded simply as develop- 
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ments, as we are at the view of Christian doctrine which is set 
forth as their logical basis. In other words, it is less to the 
developments than to the theory of developments that we ob- 
ject, and we demand that the controversy turn, as it should, on 
the theory itself, which we have the right to do, because it was 
against that we directed our principal attack. 

We complain of the Reviewer that he has neglected entire- 
ly the logical basis of his theory, and proceeds as if no objec- 
tions were made to it. We regard a theory as refuted, if 
refuted in its principles ; for we de not comprehend how a su- 
perstructure can stand, when its foundation is taken away. 
When the foundation of a theory is attacked, we have always 
supposed that it is that which is to be defended, in order 
defend the theory. Now we feel confident that very few can 
examine the foundation of Mr. Newman’s theory without re- 
jecting it ; and we wish especially to call the attention of his 
friends to its defence, because we think the moment they se- 
riously attempt its defence they will abandon the theory in 
despair, perhaps in disgust. 

But waiving this preliminary objection to the consideration 
of the theory at all, yet reserving our right to fall back on it 
whenever we chonee. we will, lest the Reviewer conclude that 
we are objecting to the form of his argument because we are 
unable to reply to its matter, proceed to consider what he has 
actually attempted to allege in his defence. He proposes to 
do three things : —1. Make as precise a statement as may be 
of the general principle which seems understood in the language 
of Mr. Thompson, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Northcote ; 2. Bring 
together a sample of the high Catholic authority on which that 
principle rests ; and, 3. Offer some brief remarks on the testi- 
mony we adduced against it (p. 327). 

Our readers will perceive that the names of Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Northcote are substituted for Mr. New- 
man’s. Why, we must ask, is this? The article is profess- 
edly a reply to us, and our attack was directed against Mr. 
Newman, not against these gentlemen, save so far as they may 
choose to indorse and defend him. Is their theory essentially 
different from his ? Then we have not assailed it. Is it sub- 
stantially the same? /Then why defend it under their name 
rather than his ? Would they appropriate to themselves the 
honor that is his? Or have they too profound a respect for 
him to mention his name ? Or is such their estimation of the 
theory of development, that they would shield him from its 
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responsibilities ? Our article was directed against his doctrine, 
as we gathered it from his Essay ; yet the Reviewer, in reply- 
ing to it, does not once mention even his name. Does he 
suppose that by suppressing Mr. Newman’s name he can de- 
prive him of the glory, or relieve him from the shame, of being 
the founder and chief of the school of development ? How- 
ever unwilling his friends may be, either for his sake or their 
own, that he should appear before the world as the leader of a 
school, he does so appear, and will, till he either obtains for 
his theory the sanction of authority or abandons it ; and they, 

however great their repugnance to be called a school, will be 
so called, so long as the theory remains unsanctioned, and they 
are understood to adhere to it. The thing is so and cannot 
be helped, and they need not seek to disguise it ; for it is not 
to be presumed that any body supposes, that, if, contrary to the 
wishes of Mr. Newman, the Church should decide the theory 
to be not ‘* coincident”? with her judgment on the subject, 

their Catholic faith would be shaken, or they would withhold 
their submission. We own, their present attitude towards the 
Church is exceedingly awkward ; for they are endeavouring 
to persuade her to accept a theory which she has not taught, 
but which they devised for themselves, when in transitu from 
heresy and schism to truth and unity, and when, according to 
Mr. Newman, they could use ‘* only reason in the things of 
faith? ; but it is an attitude of their own choosing, and are 
they the men to shrink from its responsibility ? 

It would have been only simple civility to us, if the Re- 
viewer, in making his statement of the principle of his theory, 
had referred to our statement of it, and either acknowledged its 
correctness or pointed out its inaccuracies. By doing so, he 
would have at once put us in possession of his precise thought, 
and have saved himself from the liability of being misunder- 
stood, and us from that of being found fighting a man of straw. 
lor ourselves, we have supposed, in replying to an — 
that it is at least civil to pay some attention to what he says 
to his words, instead of being wholly engrossed with our own. 
But the Reviewer appears to think differently, and we must 
submit. We have, however, examined his statement with what 
ability we have, and, supposing him to use language according 
to its ordinary import, and not, as Mr. Ward said a subscrip- 
tion to the ‘Thirty-nine Articles in a ‘‘ non-natural sense,”’ 
we must understand his doctrine to be substantially the same 
that we ascribed to Mr. Newman, and in what follows we shall 
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assume that it is so. Since, then, all that we have heretofore 
objected to it stands good, inasmuch as_ no exception has been 
taken to it, nothing more is necessary to be added now for the 
purpose of proving its anti- page character. We have al- 
ready refuted it, and need not to refute it again; for certainly 
to ignore an objection is not to remove it. We proceed, 
therefore, at once to the authorities cited.* 

The Reviewer cites in support of his theory, Petavius, Bel- 
larmine, Vasquez, Suarez, Cano, Cardinal Fisher, St. Vin- 
cent of Lerins, St. Augustine, Moehler, Doellinger, and the 
Count de Maistre,—authorities enough to establish it, if 
they were really authorities for it, we are willing to concede. 
But, — 

The Reviewer proposes by these authorities to prove 
developments in the sense of his theory. But these authorities 
are Christian, and therefore it is to be presumed that they can- 
not be understood in the sense of his theory, for his theory is 
to - forge to be anti-Christian. 

The theory is confessedly a novelty in Catholic theolo- 
gy ' for the Reviewer says expressly, that he has given his 
own view because none of his authorities have drawn out a 


distinct and systematic statement of it (p. 352). But the pre- 
sumption is against every novelty, and the onus probandi rests 
upon its advocates. Consequently the Reviewer must prove, 
not only that his authorities may, but that they must, be under- 


* There is one point, however, in his statement, to which we take the 
liberty of directing the Reviewer’s attention. In treating the subject of 
inspiration, and throughout his article, he distinguishes the ¢n/c/lect from 
the sprritual nature, and proceeds on the assumption, that the truth may 
be impressed on one’s spiritual nature, and the individual nevertheless 
remain intellectually ignorant of it. We are at some loss to understand 
this psychology. What does the Reviewer mean by spiritual nature ? 
The inferior nature, which is the seat of concupiscence! Of course not. 
The rational n: ature ? But the rational nature, if distinguished from in- 
tellect or understanding, is simply the will. If he means by spiritual 
nature the will, he adopts the Socinian view of inspiration, namely, that 
it is not the revelation of the truth to the intellect, but a disposing of the 
will to seek truth, and to embrace and obey it, when found. ‘That is, 
inspiration is ethical rather than intellectual. We cannot suppose this to 
be his doctrine, and therefore are unable to imagine what it is he means 
by the spiritual nature, when distinguished from the intellect. We shall 
be obliged to him, if he will be so kind as to inform us. Catholic theolo- 
gy can hardly accept the sentimentalism of Jacobi, or the Transcendental- 
ism of Schelling, Cousin, or Coleridge, and perhaps the Reviewer will find 
it not useless to revise his psychology. 
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stood in the sense of his theory, and cannot possibly be under- 
stood otherwise. 

3. Since the theory is a novelty, and, as a theory, confessed- 
ly not drawn out by the authorities themselves, ihe Reviewer 
is not at liberty to conclude it from what they say, even if what 
they say should seem to imply it. In understanding Catholic 
authorities, when the point to be proved is a novelty, and for 
which we have no express authority, the rule of strict construc- 
tion obtains, and the authorities are to be restricted to what 
they explicitly assert ; for it may be that the author did not 
foresee the consequences we deduce from his premises, that, 
if he foresaw them, he denied their legitimacy, or that, if he 
had foreseen them, and believed them to be legitimate, he would 
have modified his premises so as to have escaped them. ‘This 
rule is itself conclusive against the theory ; for it confessedly 
rests on the explicit authority of no Catholic theologian. 

4. Since the theory is confessedly a novelty, and the prin- 
cipal authorities adduced in its support all flourished before 
the close of the seventeenth century, and some of them before 
the close of the fifth, without its having been hitherto deduced 
from them, the presumption is that they do not warrant it ; for 
if they did, we may reasonably conclude that it would have 
been drawn from them before now. It is true, the Reviewer 

says (p. 352), that ‘* it is in accordance with, it is only an in- 

stance of, the principle he contends for, that development should 
be developed’; but the petitio principii is not a respectable 
figure of logic, and it is not allowable to assume development 
as the medium of proving development. 

5. It is a still further presumption against the supposition 
that the authorities cited warrant the theory, that no Catholic 
has ever so held. The theory is not only a novelty, —in Catho- 
lic theology, we mean, for in Protestantism it is no novelty, — 
but a novelty that comes to us from without ; and it cannot be 
supposed for a moment that an Anglican minister, as Mr. New- 
man was, though in transitu from heresy and schism to truth 
and unity, however great his abilities, deep his religious feel- 
ings, extensive his learning, or sincere and honest his inten- 
tions, yet destitute of the graces of the Sacraments, and unini- 
tiated into the science of Catholic theology, should better un- 
derstand Catholic theologians than they understand, or have 
hitherto understood, one another. 

6. ‘The more especially is this to be said, when the theory 
is confessedly adopted as an hypothesis, as an expedient for 
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getting rid of a difficulty which cannot, without heresy, be as- 
sumed to be a difficulty at all. We are bound as Catholics to 
take our reading of history and philosophy from the Church, 
and not our reading of the Church from history and ang 
phy. ‘The theory implies that the teaching of the Church i 
to be taken from history and philosophy, wail says so and so 
the Church must have believed, because so and so history and 
philosophy, as we understand them, teach, — the very error 
broached by Abelard in his Introductio ad Theologiam, for 
which St. Bernard so sharply censures him, and which is at least 
the seminal principle of Rationalism. 

7. We insist on these presumptions, themselves in fact con- 
clusive, not because we propose to avail ourselves of them to 
much extent in solving the difficulties suggested by the authori- 
ties cited, but because we wish the Dev elopmentists to perceive 
their exact position and its responsibilities. It would not sur- 
prise us, if, in ranging through the long catalogue of Catholic 
theologians, who have discussed all manner of subjects, i in every 
possible point of view, and, first or last, emitted many singular 
Opinions, some half a dozen should be found who have said 
things which an ingenious fancy or a subtle speculator may, 
when taken from their connection, detached from the special 
purpose of the writer, and from the general principles of theo- 
logical science which must restrict their meaning and applica- 
tion, develop into a sense not absolutely unfavorable to the 
theory in question. But this, if so, is nothing to the purpose. 
Single doctors are not to be interpreted by a theory invented 
especially for their interpretation, but by a rule drawn from the 
general current of theology. What they say which appears 
exceptional must, as far as’ possible, be reduced to the rule, 
and what cannot be so reduced must be regarded as a private 
opinion, at best as a sententia in Ecclesia, not as sententia Ec- 
clesie, and therefore as unauthoritative, on which we can never 
venture to build any thing to be put forth as the doctrine of the 
Church. Nothing is more unscientific, nothing theologically 
more reprehensible, than to rove through the multitude of doc- 
tors, seize upon their private opinions, their incidental expres- 
sions, their ebiter dicta, their special solutions of special prob- 
lems, as primitive data, and generalize them into a theory to 
be henceforth taken as the sense of Catholic doctors, and the 
recognized doctrine of the Church of God. And _ yet this 
an exact description of what is done, or attempted to be done, 
by Mr. Newman and his school ; and their theory is at best, in 
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its most innocent statement, simply a theory for proving that the 
sententie in Ecclesia are the true and proper sententia Ecclesia, 
as they themselves virtually, if not expressly, maintain. What 
else is the meaning of such a sentence as this? ‘ In fact, it is 
only in accordance with, it is only an instance of, the very 
principle we have been contending for, that development should 
be developed ; that a principle on which the Church has ever 
proceeded [unconsciously for the most part, pp. 300, 301], 
and which her greatest doctors have from time to time recog- 
nized and fully allowed, should at last, by the progress of con- 
troversy, have to be drawn forth into a consistent and syste- 
matic theory” (p. 352). 

But, in addition to this, we must remark that the Reviewer 
has enumerated in his article six classes of developments, and 
confessedly cites authorities for only the last two. Why is 
this ? Do these two include the other four? If so, his clas- 
sification is unscientific. If not, if the six classes are mutually 
distinguishable, per differentiam, how conclude the truth of the 
four from the proof of the two? Is this accidental, the result 
of a loose manner of thinking, and of an unscientific manner of 
writing ? or is it designed, and intended to enable the Review- 
er, in case his proofs should turn out to be insufficient to prove 
the developments in the special sense to which he adduces 
them, to insist that he has nevertheless sustained his theory, if 
they are found sufficient to prove them in some other sense 
which he has recognized ? 

The first class of developments described, but taken for 
granted, are those which scandalize us the most, because they 
strike at the Mystery of the Trinity, the foundation of the 
Christian profession, are those on which Mr. Newman places 
the greatest reliance, and from which he draws the principal 
illustrations of his theory ; and, also, because they are those on 
which the weight of authority is overwhelming against him. 
To assume, as the Reviewer does (p. 329), that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was only imperfectly understood and believed be- 
fore the Nicene Council, to assert of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
generally, that in treating this Holy Mystery they erred in 
thought and expression, held opinions subsequently condemned 
by the Church, and yet were far from ‘‘ doctrinal error,” and 
to assume such a horrible doctrine as a matter of course, as a 
thing which will be admitted without controversy, is presuming 
a little too much on the ignorance, stupidity, or indifference 
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of the Catholic public. It is not less scandalous than the rea- 
son the Reviewer assigns, near the close of his article, why his 
theory, as some have objected, will not impair the evidences 
of Christianity ; namely, that the argument it impairs can affect 
only a limited class of persons! (p. 353) ; that is, the ignorant 
may have as good evidence as they had before! But waiving 
this, we come without further pre eface to the two kinds of devel- 
opments which the Reviewer does attempt to prove, and to the 
authorities he cites in their support. ‘These are what he calls 
ethical developments and logical developments. We begin 
with the ethical. 

1. An ethical development, according to the Reviewer, 

‘arises from the gradual action of the Christian mind upon 
revealed truths or principles,” is ‘‘the gradual growth of an 
idea under the influence of pious meditation and practical reali- 
zation”’ (p. 332). As an instance of what he means, he cites 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the ever-blessed 
Virgin. His positions with regard to this doctrine are two: — 
1. ‘The doctrine is an ethical ‘development ; ; 2. It can be de- 
fined to be of faith. His conclusion is, if this can be, then 
the whole class of ethical developments. ‘To prove his two 
positions he cites Petavius, Vasquez, and Suarez. 

But what are these ethical developments? Whence orig- 
inates the idea which gradually grows under the influence of 
pious meditation ? Is it the revelatum itself? No; for if it 
were, it would not be a development. Is it an idea implicitly 
contained in the revelatum 2? No; for if it were, it would be a 
logical development, not ethical, since it is by a logical and 
not an ethical process that we draw forth from one truth an- 
other which it implicitly contains. What isit, then? It can 
be nothing but an idea, a pious thought, which springs up in 
the Christian mind on the occasion of meditating on the revealed 
truth or principle. Then it is either a special revelation to the 
pious mind, or it is an idea furnished by the pious mind itself. 
In either case, it is not a doctrine contained in the word of 
God, written or unwritten, but something which the Christian 
mind, by natural or supernatural means, adds to it. ‘This is 
what the writer must mean, if he distinguishes, per differentiam, 
ethical from logical developments. ‘The simple point for the 
Reviewer to prove, then, is, that an idea of this sort, after hav- 
ing floated for a while in the minds of the faithful, and become 
a prevailing opinion, may be defined de fide. ‘The simple 
statement is sufficient to prove the contrary. 
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Such being an ethical development, it will be seen at a 
glance that the Reviewer, by assuming the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception to be an ethical dev elopment, denies it to 
be an Apostolic tradition, and supposes it to be a mere pious 
thought which some day sprang up in some devout mind while 
meditating on the glorious privileges of the Blessed Virgin, or 
at best a private revelation made subsequently to the time of 
the Apostles, and therefore in either case incapable of being 
defined de fide, because it has not and cannot have the hoenind 
reason of divine and catholic faith. This is a bold denial to 
begin with,— a formal decision, on private authority, of a ques- 
tion which many people have supposed could be decided only 
by the public and infallible authority of the Church. Many of 
the faithful have cherished the hope that the Church would one 
day decide the doctrine to be of faith ; for they have believed 
it to be a doctrine of Apostolic tradition, though less explic = 
recognized by the early Fathers in their writings than it is now 
for, as Suarez says, they were engaged in ™Matters of more 
pressing moment, having to defend the very foundation of the 
Christian profession of faith. Perhaps these will not agree 
with the Reviewer in his decision, which, if sustained, cuts off 
the hope they have cherished. 

But do the authorities sustain the Reviewer ? In order to do 
so, they must prove two points :— 1. That the doctrine is an 
ethical development ; 2. That it can, being such, be defined 
of faith. Petavius gives it as his private opinion, that the doc- 
trine is not of faith, that is, is not an Apostolic tradition, — 
and he may have considered it to be something approaching 
what the Reviewer calls an ethical development, or rather he 
in fact held it to be supernatural, and a posterior revelation, by 
ordinary or extraordinary means, to individuals ; but he says 
nothing as to its capacity to be defined of faith. This was not 
his problem. His problem was, how to account for a belief so 
extended and so firmly held, not taken from the Scriptures, 
not known to be a doctrine of tradition, which has never been 
defined by the Church, and has been denied or doubted by 
many eminent doctors and saints. And he attempts to solve 
it by representing the belief to be revealed in the sense recog- 
nized by St. Augustine in the passage he cites from him, and 
which he contends is sufficient to produce in individuals, with- 
out a decision of the Church, ‘* what the Greeks call wAnpo- 
popiay and the Latins firmam persuasionem.”? ‘The presump- 
tion is, that Petavius did not imply or believe that the Church 
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could decide it to be of faith.* The authorities Petavius cites 
are cited to prove this view, and, as it is not a view we now 
controvert, they are not against us. 

Vasquez, in the passage cited, does not represent the doc- 
trine as an ethical development ; he only maintains that an ar- 
gument not light for its truth may be collected from private 
revelations, miracles, and the common consent of the faithful, 
since the time of St. Thomas, who doubted the doctrine, — 
a fact which we have never heard questioned. Suarez says 
the doctrine may be defined of faith, but denies it to be an 
ethical development ; for he says expressly, that to such a 
definition ‘* some supernatural truth contained implicitly in 
tradition or Scripture ”’ is necessary, as we read in the place 
cited by the Reviewer. Here is all the proof of ethical de- 
velopments which the Reviewer has adduced, and it amounts 
to nothing. But, even if his authorities were express to the 
points to which he adduces them, they would avail him noth- 
ing, for he would have even then only an opinion in the 
Church, which is not authoritative for doctrine. 

The Reviewer should have selected an instance of unques- 
tionable ethical development, already defined to be of faith. 
One such instance would have decided the question at once and 
for ever. Perhaps he had no such instance to adduce, and 
therefore is not to be blamed. As to the question, whether the 
Immaculate Conception can be defined of faith, we have noth- 
ing to say ; for it is not the question before us. ‘I'he question 
before us is, whether, if it be a mere ethical development, it 
can be so defined. ‘I‘his the Reviewer asserts, but fails to 
prove. For ourselves, we are content to await the action of 
the Church, and not to take it upon us to advise her what she 
ought to do, or what we wish her to do. It is hers to teach, 
ours to believe; and we have no wishes but hers on the sub- 
ject. With these, when made known to us, we will do our 
best, grace assisting us, to comply. 

2. So much for ethical developments ; we pass now to the 
logical developments. ‘‘ The various kinds of development 
already mentioned,”’ says the Reviewer (p. 333), ‘‘ by bring- 
ing consciously before the mind propositions which before were 
there only unconsciously or even only potentially or in germ, 
lead to a last kind,*viz. logical deductions from themselves.”’ 
Logical developments are, then, logical deductions from devel- 





* Petavius, De Incarnatione, lib. 14, cap. 2, sec. 8-11. 
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opments, that is, developments of developments. A slight ob- 
jection occurs in limine to these logical developments, namely, 
the reality of the developments from which they are logical de- 
ductions does not appear to be proved. ‘The first four are 
confessedly left without proof, affirmed, in so far as develop- 
ments, gratuitously; and the fifth, we have just seen, is not sus- 
tained by the authorities. But let this pass; for we assure 
our Anglican friends that it is not the only instance in which 
they seem to us to imagine that substantial conclusions may be 
drawn from unsubstantial premises. 

For this class of developments the Reviewer cites Melchior 
Cano, Vasquez, Bellarmine, and Suarez. The point he wishes 
to establish by these authorities is, as we understand it, that 
logical deductions from developments, interveniente Ecclesiae 
definitione, are de fide divina et catholica. Do these high au- 
thorities prove this point? We begin with Melchior Cano, 
the writer who, in the judgment of the Reviewer, has come 
nearer than any other named to giving a distinct and syste- 
matic theory of developments. He is the principal witness 
introduced, and the Reviewer says, — ‘* The fact of his hav- 
ing taken part in the Council of Trent gives of course an 
especial weight to his judgment on points such as these ”’ (p. 
341). Let us examine his testimony. 

The Reviewer has two points to make out: —1. That, inter- 
veniente Ecclesia definitione, logical deductions from develop- 
ments are de fide ; and, 2. That, the definition of the Church 
intervening, the developments from which they are deductions 
are also de fide. His doctrine must be, that theological con- 
clusions may be defined of faith, and when they are, they be- 
come the principles of new conclusions, and these again of an- 
other series, and so on, for aught that appears, ad infinitum. 
Does Cano say this ? He shall answer in a passage the Re- 
viewer has himself cited (p. 338). Cano, we must premise, is 
discussing the formal reason of faith and theology, and defin- 
ing what are the proper principles of the science of theology, 
or from which, by the natural light of reason, theological con- 
clusions may be deduced. ‘These, he says, are not so diffuse 
and ample as some people imagine ; and, after excluding every 
thing the ratio formalis of which is not prima veritas revelans 
et Ecclesia Catholica proponens, he says, ‘‘ They are all those 
things which are divinely revealed through the Sacred Au- 
thors.”? He then proceeds to define who are sacred authors, and 
restricts them, in a word, to our Lord himself, and to the Proph- 
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ets and Apostles. Then follows immediately the passage cited, 
the precise purpose of which is to show that councils, pontiffs, 
and doctors are not sacred authors. ‘Thus he says, — ‘‘ Al- 
though the authority of Councils and of the Apostolic See, as 
well as the consent and one accord of the Saints, makes the 
faith of the Catholic dogma certain, we do not therefore accu- 
mulate principles of theology or extend its formal reason. Be- 
cause, as I have often elsewhere said, neither the Council, nor 
the Sovereign Pontiff, nor the Saints, interpreters of the 
Scriptures, put forth for the faithful new revelations ; but 
either hand down to posterity integral and untarnished those 
which the Church has received from the Apostles, or express 
and interpret them ; or at least collect (colligunt) their conse- 
quences and things connected with them, and manifest the 
things which are adverse and repugnant to them.” * 

This is a faithful and exact translation of the passage the 
Reviewer cites ; and this, unless we are altogether mistaken, 
is so far from sustaining his doctrine, that it is point blank 
against it. A better text against development we could not 
have wished. It certainly denies absolutely the first point, de- 
ductions from developments, for it denies all accumulation of 
principles of theology, or extension of its formal reason. 

The Reviewer, however, we infer from his Italics and his 
comment, fancies that he finds his developments asserted in the 
third thing specified which Cano says is or may be done by the 
Council, the Pontiff, or the Saints. He reads colligant where 
we read colligunt, wad seems to translate, mentally, colligare 
consequentia, to deduce consequences. Or, be it that he under- 
stands it to bind up or connect with the Apostolic revelations 
their consectaria et conneza, we do not see how that favors 
development. Who ever denied to the Church the right to 
draw inferences, or even in her definitions to condemn the de- 
nial of the certain deductions from the faith? But to do either 
is a different thing from defining the consequentia et connexa, 
or annexa, as the Reviewer reads, to be of faith, — the point 
we deny, and which was to be proved. 

But this passage itself proves, that, in the view of Cano, 
they could not be defined of faith, properly so called ; because, 
if they could be, they would, since they would then be por- 
tions of the Catholic faith, be principles of theology, and then 
“F their definition there would be an accumulation of the 





* De Locis Theologicts, lib. 12. cap. 2. 
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principles of theology, or an extension of its formal reason, 
which is what Cano expressly denies. If the Reviewer had 
analyzed the passage, he would have seen that it condemns his 
whole theory of development under any and every possible as- 
pect. ‘There cannot be development without new credibilia, 
as the Reviewer himself cites Suarez to prove ; and there can- 
not be new credibilia without an accumulation of principles 
of theology or an extension of its formal reason ; for each new 
credibile becomes a new principium theologie. If no new prin- 
cipium theologie, then no new credibile, and then no develop- 
ment. It is the Reviewer’s own witness that authorizes this 
conclusion, so express against him. 

But we will not rest on mere reasoning, however certain and 
conclusive. ‘The Reviewer would persuade us that Melchior 
Cano held that theological conclusions, or deductions from the 
faith by the light of reason, are de fide. Now Cano has dis- 
cussed this question ex professo in the fourth chapter of his De 
Locis, the chapter immediately preceding the one from which 
the Reviewer cites three passages to prove his position. ‘The 
title of the chapter is Que sint Quastiones, seu Conclusiones 
Theologice. Near the close of the chapter he says : — 


‘Fidei porro questio bifariam intelligitur: una, que immediate 
ad fidem attinet, ut vere attinent omnia, que Deus Ecclesiz suze 
verbo edidit, aut scripto; altera, qua mediate fidei est, cujusmodi 
sunt omnes conclusiones, quas ordine discipline ex illis prioribus 
colligere et definire possumus. Que, quoniam non in se ipsis, sed 
in allis tamquam principiis revelate a Deo sunt, mediate fidei di- 
cuntur esse, et qui eas negat, is fidem negare hoc modo dicitur. 
Atque equidem illud etiam animadverto, eas non abs re forsitan 
queestiones fidei vocari, qua vehementer ad Ecclesiz doctrinam 
pertinent, fideique sunt propter affinitatem appendices; non quod 
aut ex iis pendeat fides, aut iis sublatis funditus illa tollatur, sed 
quod affecta egraque sit, si harum rerum veritas labefiat, que illi 
herent et adjunguntur. Oportet nempe in Ecclesia sanam doctri- 
nam esse et verbum sanum, ut Apostolus ait, 1. ad Tim. 1. 10, et 
alibi passim. Quemadmodum autem morbi quidam lethales sunt; 
alii vero non interficiunt quidem hominem, sed afficiunt tamen vale- 
tudinem ; sie errores quidam non fidem exstinguunt, sed obscurant ; 
non evertunt, sed infirmant; morbumque afferunt, non exitium. 
Sicut ergo quod saluti est noxium, vite id quoque noxium est, ita 
quodeumque sane doctrine adversatur, hoc fidei est etiam quodam 
modo adversum. Ex quo intelligitur, guestiones illas que doctrine 
Ecclesiastice sanitatem spectant, ad fidem in suo quodam modo 
spectare, sed nos hujus generis controversias NON IN FIDE PRO- 
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PRIE, sed propter fidem esse dicimus ; nec qui in his errant, eos in 
fide, sed preter fidem errare existimamus.” 


And again, at the conclusion of one, and just preceding an- 
other passage cited by the Reviewer, and which must have been 
under his eyes, —‘* Nec enim sic fidei adherescunt, ut sepa- 
rari ab illa non queant. A®grotat sane, ut ita dicam, in earum 
errore fides, non perit.” 

This is sufficient ; for it cannot be necessary to add, that to 
deny any proposition of faith is mortal, and does not merely 
obscure or weaken the faith, but kills it outright. The Re- 
viewer’s witness is decidedly against him; yet we agree that 
‘¢the fact of the author having taken part in the Council of 
Trent of course gives an especial weight to his judgment on 
points such as these.”’ 

It is easy to understand the Reviewer’s mistake. He ap- 
parently, at least, confounds in his own mind Christian doc- 
trine and theology. If he had distinguished between Faith and 
the science of theology, between the sources of the former, 
and the sources of the latter, and borne in mind that Cano was 
professedly treating de Locis Theologicis, whence arguments 
may be drawn to elucidate and defend the faith, or to refute its 
adversaries, he would have understood what is said of initiis 
and seminibus not of the beginnings or seminal principles of the 
faith, or what is revealed only seminally or potentially, but of 
the science of theology, and not have claimed him as an au- 
thority for developments of which he was, as we had supposed 
was well known, one of the sturdiest opponents. 

Vasquez we must reluctantly pass over, for we have not ac- 
cess to his works, and it is impossible to determine, from the 
brief citation the Reviewer has made, whether the theological 
conclusions he asserts may be defined de fide are of the class 
which we admit may be so defined, or of the class which we 
assert cannot be. From what we know of him, however, we 
presume his doctrine on the point to be that of Suarez, and, if 
so, it will be answered in what we say of Suarez himself. 
Bellarmine will by and by explain himself. The only point to 
which he is cited is, that evident deductions from the word of 
God, written or unwritten, are of faith, which in one sense we 
concede, and nothing proves that this is not Bellarmine’s sense. 
If the Reviewer contends to the contrary, he must prove it ; 
for the onus proband? is upon him, since all the presumptions 
are against him. We proceed, therefore, at once to Suarez, 
the Reviewer’s chief witness after Melchior Cano. 
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Suarez is not an author for a novice like ourselves to grapple 
with. He was a great man, and, since the Schoolmen, none 
have surpassed him, although his opinions on school questions 
may sometimes be disputed, and we have been more accus- 
tomed to see them cited to be controverted than as authority. 
As an authority he is no doubt high, but by no means so high 
as St. ‘Thomas, nor, on a question of Catholic doctrine, higher 
than Bossuet. Nevertheless, we have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied, and we hope the Reviewer will continue to be satis- 
fied, with him. We shall, in what we say, confine ourselves to 
the citations of the Reviewer, and assume that they are cor- 
rectly made. In the place cited, Suarez asks, ‘‘ whether, in 
the Church of Christ, as to some propositions to be believed 
de fide, in later times, which before were not explicitly believ- 
ed as of faith, the faith has grown,” and answers : — 


‘* From what has been said the negative appears to follow ; for 
the infused wisdom in this Church cannot increase even extensive, 
otherwise the later pastors of the Church might surpass in this wis- 
dom the Apostles. Also, there are in this Church no new revela- 
tions, and therefore no new credibles. And, finally, so the scholas- 
tics above cited appear to think, saying that the faith of the Church 
is not augmented as to the number of credibles, but is only further 
explained. St. Thomas also says on this question, that nothing is 
taught by the Church not contained in the doctrine of the Apostles, 
but the faith is further explained and proposed to the faithful on 
account of heretics [St. Thomas says, contra errores insurgen- 
tes]; whence also Waldens says, the Church explains the ancient 
faith, but cannot found a new article; so also deliver Castro and 
Cano.” 


Thus far Suarez gives the reason and authorities for denying 
that there can be any increase of the faith in the lapse of time, 
even in the restricted sense of his question ; and, what we wish 
our readers to bear in mind, for a reason which will by and 
by appear, he understands St. ‘Thomas in the very sense we 
ourselves did. Is Suarez about to deny what is here adduced ? 
Or is he about to introduce something which will essentially 
modify the plain and natural sense of what is here said? If he 
is, here are strong reasons and fearful odds against him. 
But, after referring us to the part of his work in which he treats 
the subject ex professo, he continues : — 


“| say, therefore, briefly, that it is to be simply asserted, indeed, 
that the Church never gives a new faith, but always confirms and 
explains the ancient; and so also teach the ancient Fathers, St. 
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Vincent of Lerins, Contr. Profan. Voc. Novit.c.7, &c., St. lreneus, 
Contr. Heres., and St. Jerome on that Psalm, Dessinee narrabit 
in Scripturis populorum et principum horum qui fuerunt in ea 
where he explains this word fuerunt so as to show that those princes 
were the Apostles.” 


This is express. For there cannot be development without 
new credibles, and new credibles cannot be proposed without 
the proposition of new faith. Whatever modification of this 
Suarez may contend for, he can contend for nothing corre- 
sponding to the developments in question, without contradicting 
himself. But let us read on. 


** Yet notwithstanding this, it is still true that there is some prop- 
osition — aliquam propositionem — now explicitly believed of faith, 
which was not formerly explicitly believed by the Church, although 
implicitly contained in the ancient doctrine. ‘The examples above 
cited prove this; and it is best proved by that of baptism given by a 
heretic in the form of the Church: Whether is it valid, or to be re- 
peated? For in the time of St. Cyprian neither was of faith, and 
therefore, although he himself, and the Pope, St. Stephen, held the 
Opposite opinions, they nevertheless remained in the union of the 
same faith, for St. Stephen defined nothing. But afterwards it was 
delivered of faith, that such baptism is valid and not to be repeated ; 
and many similar instances may be adduced ; and this unquestion- 
ably relates to the defining power of the Church. Nor isa new rev- 
elation necessary for this, but the infallible assistance of the Holy 
Ghost suffices for explicitly defining and proposing what was 
already implicitly contained in revelation, — revelatis. And so the 
authors are to be explained. For the explication, they say, the 
Church can make [subintellige, propter errores insurgentes], is 
sometimes by the explication of a new proposition contained in the 
ancient. But this proposition is never a new article, because it does 
not pertain ad materiam veluti substantialem of the faith to be ex- 
plicitly believed by all, — for that was always sufficiently explained 
in the Symbol, — but it often pertains to the doctrine of faith, which 
it behooves the doctors of the Church to know according to the vari- 
eties and the necessities of the times.” 


Here the Reviewer fancies that he finds his theory of de- 
velopments ; but he is mistaken. Suarez asserts here only two 
things: 1. The faith may be further explained and proposed con- 
tra errores insurgentes, according to the authorities, — as was 
the validity of baptism in the form of the Church by a heretic, 
against the error of St. Cyprian, —as was the doctrine, that ‘¢ in 
Christ there are two natural wills and two natural operations,”’ 
against the heresy of the Monothelites, — or as the doctrine, 
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that ‘‘ the substance of the bread does not remain after consecra- 
tion,’ against the Berengarians and the Consubstantialists, and 
others of a like kind ;— and, 2. Thatthis explication is some- 
times, not always, but sometimes, by the explication of a new 
proposition contained in the ancient. Here is all that Suarez 
asserts. ‘The whole question between us and the Reviewer 
turns on this new proposition, by the explication of which the 
explication of the faith is sometimes made contra errores insur- 
gentes. What is this new proposition ? First, itis not a prop- 
osition of faith, properly so called, for Suarez ‘expressly places 
it within the province, not of the Ecclesia docens or proponens, 
but of the Ecclesia definiens, for he says, it without any doubt 
relates to the defining power of the Church. It is, then, ne- 
cessarily, not something new proposed by the Church, but a 
new proposition defined by the Church. Secondly, it is never 
a new article, because it does not pertain ad materiam velutt 
substantialem fidei, to be explicitly believed by all, since that 
was always sufficiently explained. It cannot, then, be a devel- 
opment ; for it is undeniable that the development in the sense 
of the theory is a new article, proposes new faith, if not quoad 
matertam, at least quoad formam, and it is precisely of formal 
faith Suarez is speaking. ‘This is decisive against the Re- 
viewer. And lastly, it often pertains to the doctrine of the faith, 
which it behooves the doctors of the Church to know. Yet not 
these at all times, but only juata varietatem et necessitatem ltem- 
porum. But, as the faith to be believed by all was always suf- 
ficiently explained, the doctors can need this, not to propose 
or to explain the faith propter fideles, but only for the avoid- 
ing of error, or the defending of the faith against errores insur- 
gentes. Make what you will of it, then, its explication can be 
only the application of the faith held from the beginning to the 
definition of some new proposition which the Church, i in the 
discharge of her mission, in space and time, encounters ; and 
therefore is only what we ourselves, under the head of negative 
developments, admitted in our article against Mr. Newman. 
Thus far, then, Suarez not only does not recognize the Review- 
er’s developments, but clearly condemns them ; for all the ex- 
plication of the faith, which he thus far admits, is propter errores 
imsurgentes, and such explications of new propositions of the 
faith held from the beginning, as are necessary for the avoidance 
or the condemnation of these errors. Such explications we of 
course admit the Church can make, and is bound to make. 
But Suarez concludes : — 
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‘In fine, as to what relates to the Apostles, we may distinguish 
a twofold order of propositions which are explicitly believed in the 
lapse of time; for some pertain, as it were, to the substance of the 
mysteries, — as in the mystery of the Incarnation, Christ has two 
wills, — and in that of the Eucharist, the substance of the bread does 
not remain after consecration, &c.; and we must believe those of 
this kind were known by the Apostles not only implicitly, but ex- 
plicitly ; because they had the fullest understanding of the Scrip- 
tures and all the mysteries which pertain to the tradition of faith. 
But the others are contingent propositions of what in the time of 
the Apostles had not yet happened,—such as this man (Pius IX., 
for instance) is Pope, this council is a true council, &c.; and it 
was not necessary that the Apostles should have known these ex- 
plicitly, it sufficed to know them in the universal; for it was not 
necessary that all future things should be revealed to them. And 
in this way, perhaps, they were not explicitly instructed on the day 
of Pentecost in all the mysteries, as to all their circumstances, such 
as the manner of calling the Gentiles, and of the cessation of the 
Jewish legal rites, as may be plainly collected from Acts x. and xy. 
And thus also St. ‘John, in the Apocalypse, understood many things 
of the future not revealed to the others, and perhaps many of them 
will not be certainly and explicitly known till they come to pass. 
Thus in the knowledge of these things the Church may make pro- 
gress, even with the certitude of faith, by the intervention of the 
definition of the Church, which, because of the infallible assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, has the force of revelation, or infallibly applies 
the revelation of the universal to the particular object.” * 


Here is the whole text cited by the Reviewer, and which 
we have taken the liberty to translate for the purpose of more 
easily marking the sense in which we understand it ; we find it 
a clear and express statement of the doctrine we hold, and an 
equally clear and express condemnation of the Reviewer’s. 
Suarez asserts distinctly two orders of propositions which are 
explicitly believed in the lapse of time: 1. Certain propositions 
which pertain velutt ad substantiam mysteriorum ; and 2. Cer- 
tain contingent propositions of things, which in the time of the 
Apostles had not yet happened. ‘The first order includes the 
propositions which Mr. Newman and his friends rank under the 
head of developments. ‘This is undeniable, for they expressly 
teach that the doctrine of the ‘wo Natural Wills was a devel- 
opment, and Suarez expressly cites this as an instance of the 
first order of propositions which, he contends, are explicitly 
believed in the lapse of time. This being evident, any claim 





* Suarez, De Fide Disput. 2 , sec. 6, as cited by th the » Dublin Review. 
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Suarez as authority for developments ; this being evident, we 
claim him as express authority against them. ‘The explicit- 
ness acquired in the lapse of time by this whole order of prop- 
Ositions must be understood, not quoad fideles, but quoad he- 
reticos or errores insurgentes ; because, 1. Suarez asserts that 
these propositions — therefore the Reviewer’s developments — 
pertain veluti ad substantiam mysteriorum, and from that fact 
argues that they must have been explicitly known by the Apos- 
tles ; 2. Because he has just said that what pertains ad mate- 
riam veluti substantialem fidei, which we understandj to be the 
same thing, was always sufficiently explained, that is, quoad 
fideles ; and, 3. Because he denies that the new proposition — 
by the explication of which that explication is sometimes made 
which the authorities say the Church can make propter hereti- 
cos — is ever a new article, and does so on the ground that it 
never pertains ad materiam veluti substantialem fidei. Kither, 
then, Suarez contradicts himself, which it will not do to sup- 
pose, or the first order of propositions explicitly believed in 
the lapse of time, and which include what Mr. Newman and his 
friends call developments, belong veluti ad substantiam mysteri- 
orum, and were explicitly known by the Apostles and always 
sufficiently explained, quoad fideles. Then the explicitness 
acquired in the lapse of time, which he predicates of them, can 
be explicitness only contra errores insurgentes, which is the ex- 
press doctrine of St. Thomas, and which we maintain. Mr. 
Newman and his friends evidently cannot assert developments 
on the authority of Suarez, for the doctrines they term develop- 
ments he asserts positively were explicitly known by the A pos- 
ties, and always sufliciently explained, and, moreover, excludes 
from these the new proposition by the explication of which the 
faith is sometimes further explained on account of errors which 
spring up.* 

Moreover, we are compelled so to understand Suarez, not 
from his own words only, but in order to save him from con- 
tradicting the express testimony of Scripture, of Pope Agatho, 





* This is conclusive against the Reviewer. He must say, either that 
his developments are included in the first order of propositions defined by 
Suarez, or that they are not. If he says the latter, he must concede at 
once that Suarez is against “* because he excludes them from the 
number of propositions which, Suarez says, are explicitly believed in the 
lapse of time; if he says the former, which he does and must, if he pre- 
tends to cite the authority of Suarez i in his favor, he must also concede 
that Suarez is against him, for then he expressly says they were, ex- 
plicitly known by the Apostles, and always sufficiently explained. 
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and the Sixth Gucumenical Council. He gives as an example 
of his first order of propositions, the doctrine that Christ has 
two wills. If we suppose him to maintain that this was only 
implicitly believed at first, and has been explicitly believed 
only in the lapse of time, we must suppose him to maintain that 
it was not de fide prior to its definition against the Monothe- 
lites, and then that before that definition the dogma of the Mo- 
nothelites was not a heresy, —a proposition which we cannot 
persuade ourselves Suarez was the man to maintain; for we 
say with ‘l'ournely, — ‘* Contendimus cum Scrutinit doctrina- 
rum auctore [Antonius de Panormo] antecedenter ad sextum 
Concilium QUcumenicum hereticum Monothelistarum dogma. 
Id clare demonstrant Scripture et Sanctorum Patrum testimo- 
nia, quibus duas in Christo voluntates probant sexte Synodi Pa- 
tres: Von mea sed tua voluntas fiat, Luc. xxii. 24 ; Non sicut 
ego volo, sed sicut tu, Matt. xxvi. 39 ; —unde in Epistola Syno- 
dica Agathonis ad prefatam Synodum directa habetur: Juata 
quod Prophete olim de Christo, et ipse nos erudivit, et Sancto- 
rum Patrum nobis tradidit Symbolum, duas naturales voluntates 
an eo, et duas naturales operationes predicamus.”? * We must, 
therefore, understand the explicitness predicated to be not of 
the doctrine considered in its relation to the faithful, but con- 
sidered in relation to the errors which contradict or impugn it. 
In regard to the first order, then, Suarez asserts nothing that we 
have denied, or which we did not expressly admit ; conse- 
quently, again, he does not assert the developments the Review- 
er maintains, otherwise the Reviewer would not have under- 
taken to prove any thing against us ; but instead of smiling at 
what he calls our stationariness of doctrine, he would have 
shown us that we concede all that he and his school contend for. 

There remains, now, only the second order of propositions. 
Suarez unquestionably means to maintain that there is besides 
the new explication of the faith whichis made propter hereticos, 
as he says, — propter errores insurgentes, as we say after St. 
Thomas, for a reason obvious to every theologian, — there is 
another sort of explication which may be made with the certi- 
tude of faith propter fideles, and without a new revelation, in re- 
gard to which the Church may be said to make progress. ‘These 
are the second order he describes, — including the new proposi- 
tions, by the explication of which he says the faith is further ex- 
plained and | proposed on account of errors which from time to 





* De hacia Theologicis, De Censuris, art. 2. Vide etiam Poanene, De 
Incarnatione, p. 2, cap. 4, propositio. 
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time are encountered by the Church, — and which are expressly 
defined to be ‘‘ contingent propositions of what in the time of 
the Apostles had not yet happened.”? ‘These he contends the 
Church may define with the certitude of faith, by the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, without a new revelation, because in de- 
fining them she only applies the revelation of the universal, 
which she has received from the Apostles, to the particular 
object. ‘The positive progress, or development, if you choose, 
of the faith which he admits is, then, restricted to this class of 
propositions, which pertain rather to the mission of the Church 
in space and time, than to her faith, strictly so called, and are, 
therefore, propositions of fact rather than of law. The Re- 
viewer will find them discussed at great length under the head 
of Dogmatic Facts by almost any of our modern theologians ; 
and if he attends to the controversy which grew out of the con- 
demnation of the five propositions from the book of Jansenius, 
he will find much to satisfy him that his doctrine of develop- 
ment cannot be admitted by Catholic theology. So far as con- 
cerns ourselves, we admit the doctrine of Suarez with regard 
to these contingent propositions, for it is only the application 
of the revelation of the universal to the particular, which, in our 
article last January, we conceded might be made with the cer- 
tainty of faith ; for what is revealed as the particular in the uni- 
versal, or as the part in the whole, we concede, being formally 
revealed, is, accedente Ecclesia definitione, de fide. 

If the Reviewer had attended to the sense of Suarez, he 
would have seen that what Suarez contends for is nothing but 
his own third class of developments, namely, the authoritative 
application of old principles to new cases, which even the Re- 
viewer himself seems to doubt can be made with the certainty 
of faith ; for he represents it as only ‘* the opinion of man 
theologians.”? Is the Reviewer turning against himself ? But, 
by the way, who before ever regarded the application of the 
faith to the definition of a new question as a development of 
doctrine? In making such application there is no development 
of the faith, for the ‘decision requires only the application of 
the standard which the Church has had from the beginning in 
Scripture and tradition. Suppose the Church knows the faith 
beforehand ; she then knows all that she needs to know in order 
to decide in relation to any question what the faith is, or what 
itis not. The question is always one of identity. She knows 
always what is not faith by knowing what is faith, as God knows 
evil by knowing its opposite, good. 
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But we have almost lost sight of logical developments in fol- 
lowing Suarez, who was cited to prove them. As logical de- 
ductions from developments we may dismiss them without further 
comment, for the Reviewer has cited no authority for them, 
and his own witness, Cano, positively denies them. One word, 
however, on logical conclusions, properly so called, and we 
will conclude this part of the discussion. ‘The Reviewer has 
cited Bellarmine in a passage which we shall cite at length, ina 
moment, against his conclusion, to prove that what is evidently 
deduced from the word of God, written or unwritten, or what 
is revealed only mediately in Scripture or tradition, is de fide, 
which appears at first view to be at variance with the doctrine 
we maintain, and for the Reviewer. But it is admitted by all 
that there is a class of deductions which are de fide, such as 
are evidently deduced from premises, both of which are reveal- 
ed truths. With regard to these there is no dispute with the 
Reviewer. Besides these there are what are called ‘ theolo- 
gical conclusions,”’ or conclusions evidently deduced from pre- 
mises, one of which is de fide, the other certain by the natural 
light of reason. ‘These, again, are divided into two classes, — 
those in which the conclusion is revealed as the part in the 
whole, or the singular in the universal, as Christ died for me 
is revealed in the proposition, Christ died for all men; and 
those which are revealed only as the effect in the cause, or the 
property in the essence, as Christus est risibilis is revealed in 
the proposition, Christus est homo. ‘The first of these two 
classes, it will be seen, are the contingent propositions of which 
Suarez speaks, and which he contends, interveniente Ecclesiae 
definitione, are de fide. With regard to these, again, we have 
no controversy with the Reviewer ; for though they are not ex- 
plicitly revealed quoad nos, they are formally revealed, and 
have the ratio formalis fidet. ‘The controversy turns on this 
second class. These we deny to be of faith, because they 
are not revelata. ‘Thus, Omnis homo est risibilis ; atqui Chris- 
tus est homo; ergo, Christus est risibilis. Here the conclu- 
sion is evidently not revealed ; for the fact on which it depends 
for its cause, namely, that risibility is a property of human na- 
ture, is not a revealed truth, and is certain only with the cer- 
tainty of natural reason ; consequently, the conclusion is certain 
only with the certainty of natural reason. It is revealed that 
Christ is a man, but the truth we apply to him, for the reason 
that he is a man, is not revealed, nor made more certain by the 
truth that is revealed. That conclusions of this class are not 
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de fide, prior to the definition of the Church, is certain. Thus 
Tournely, ubi supra : —‘* Conclusiones mere et vere theo- 
logicas ex duabus premissis, quarum una est de fide, altera ve- 
ro lumine naturali nota, certo et evidenter deductas, non esse 
de fide. . . . . . Ita Gregorius, Major, Gabriel, Cajetanus, 
et Thomiste, Salamanticenses, Cardinalis de Lugo, Lorca, 
Valentia, Molina, Antonius de Panormo, et alii passim, quos 
refert et sequitur Suarez. Disput. 3, de Fide, sect. 11, nu. 
3, 7, et 10. Here is the authority of Suarez himself, and 
we have already had that of Cano, that theological conclusions 
are not de fide, at least prior to the definition of the Church, 
and we have found no theologian who contends that they are. 
But if they are not revealed truths, —if they are truths cer- 
tain only with the certainty of natural reason, — they cannot, 
without gratia inspirationis, be defined de fide ; for the ratio 
formalis fidei is, as St. Thomas teaches, prima veritas revelans, 
and, as all agree, of divine and Catholic faith, prima veritas 
revelans et Ecclesia proponens. But these, not being revealed 
truths, want the first essential condition, the prima veritas or 
Deus revelans, and therefore cannot be of faith. In proof of 
our conclusion we cite a passage from Bellarmine, a part of 
which the Reviewer has cited to prove the contradictory. 


‘“¢ Prima igitur regula est, Quando universa Ecclesia aliquid tam- 
quam fidei dogma amplectitur, quod non invenimus in divinis litteris, 
necesse est dicere, ex Apostolorum traditione id haberi. Ratio hujus 
est, quia cum Ecclesia universa errare non possit, cum sit columna 
et firmamentum veritatis, 1 Tim. 3, et cum de ea dictum sit a 
Domino, Matt. 16, Porte inferi non prevalebunt adversus eam ; 
certe quod Ecclesia de fide esse credit, sine dubio est de fide; at 
nihil est de fide, nisi quod Deus per Apostolos aut Prophetas reve- 
lavit, aut quod evidenter inde deducitur. Non enim novis revela- 
tionibus nunc regitur Ecclesia, sed in lis permanet que tradiderunt 
illi, qui ministri fuerunt sermonis, et propterea dicitur, Eph. 2, 
Aidificata supra jundamentum Apostolorum et Prophetarum. Igitur 
illa omnia, que Ecclesia fide tenet, tradita sunt ab Apostolis, aut 
Prophetis, aut scripto, aut verbo. ‘Talis est perpetua virginitas 
beatee Maris, numerus librorum canonicorum, et similia.””» — De 


Verbo Dei, Lib. 4, cap. 9. 


This, if we understand it, is conclusive. The Church cannot 
define that to be of faith which she does not believe to be of 
faith ; for her definition is only the solemn profession of her faith 
on the point defined. She cannot believe that to be of faith 
which is not of faith. ‘These conclusions are confessedly not 
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of faith before she defines them, and therefore she cannot de- 
fine them to be of faith ; otherwise she could solemnly profess 
to believe what, at the time, she does not and cannot believe. 
Thus, again, ‘Tournely, wbi supra. 


‘*¢ Sententiam hance exponit et probat Scrutinii auctor, cap. 3, 
art. 5, nu. 19-22, et pro hac citat Waldensem, Alphonsum a 
Castro, Lorcam, Canum, et Thomistas communiter, Molinam, Va- 
lentiam, Hurtadum, ‘Tannerum, &c. In hanc sententiam coincidit 
opinio Illustrissimi Tutelensis Episcopi, in suo de elementis theo- 
logicis tractatu, ubi docet, id numquam committere posse Ecclesiam, 
ut meras conclusiones theologicas tamquam ad fidem Catholicam 
pertineant, declaret.” 


To the same effect Veronius, in his De Regula Fidei Ca- 
tholice, cap. 1, sect. 1 et 2. ‘* Illud omne et solum est de 
fide catholica, quod est revelatum in verbo Dei, et propositum 
omnibus ab Ecclesia Catholica.””—‘** Duo debent conjunctim 
adesse, quo doctrina aliqua sit fidei catholice. Alterum, ut sit 
revelata a Deo, per Prophetas, Apostolos, seu auctores canon- 
icos. Alterum, ut sit proposita ab Ecclesia. Si utrumque 
adsit alicui doctrina, illa fide divina et catholica est credenda ; 
si alterum desit, seu revelatio, seu propositio Ecclesie, non est 
fide divina et catholica credenda.”? This tract of Veronius 
was so highly esteemed by the Brothers Walenburch, that they 
adopted it in place of one of their own. ‘To the same effect also 
we may refer to Melchior Cano, — already cited through Anto- 
nius de Panormo, an acute and learned author, who was Con- 
sultor to the Congregation of the Index, and Qualificator In- 
quisitionis Rome, — De Locis Theologicis, lib. 12, cap. 2, a 
good authority in the estimation of our friend the Development- 
ist. Silvius, also, a passable authority, may be adduced, Sum- 
ma 2, 2, Quest. 1, art. 7:— Erat quidem fidei, priusquam 
definiretur ab Ecclesia, et consequenter oppositum tenentes jam 
tum errabant in fide, sed inculpabiliter ; quia non errabant in 
fide definita et declarata.”” We may also cite St. Thomas, al- 
though the Reviewer does not appear to esteem him very. high- 
ly : — ** Sic igitur in fide si consideremus formalem rationem 
objecti, nihil est aliud quam veritas prima. Non enim fides de 
qua loquimur, assentit alicul, nist quia est a Deo revelatum. 
Summa 2, 2, Quest. 1, art. 1. And, finally, we cite the 
following from St. Augustine, which we find in Bellarmine : — 
‘¢ Si quis sive de Christo, sive de ejus Ecclesia, sive de qua- 
cunque alia re, que pertinet ad fidem, vitamque nostram [ves- 
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tram, ed. Maur.], non dicam, si nos, sed quod Paulus adjicit, 
Si Angelus de celo vobis annuntiaverit, preterquam quod in 
-Scripturis legalibus, et Evangelicis accepistis, anathema sit.”’ 
St. Aug., lib. 3, Contr. Litt. Petil., cap. 6. 

We might multiply authorities on this point to any extent, 
but these must suffice for the present. If theological conclu- 
sions themselves, for the reason that they are such conclusions, 
are not de fide, do not pertain to the objectum materiale fidei, 
then a fortiori not logical deductions from them. Consequently 
our friend’s class of logical developments dissolve, and, 

‘*¢ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 

We have said for the reason that they are such conclusions ; 
for nobody questions, that propositions, dogmas, articles, which 
are @ parte rei logical conclusions from others, may be propos- 
ed and defined de fide ; or that the fact that they are logical 
conclusions may be appealed to by the Church and by doctors, 
as evidence of their truth, and as a conclusive reason why they 
must be believed, and cannot be denied without injury to the 
faith ; but the Church can never appeal to this fact as the mo- 
tive of her decision, since the faith can never be discursive, 
and the Holy Ghost does not need syllogisms. The conclu- 
sions are defined, ex parte definiente, to be of faith, not because 
they are conclusions, but because they are revelata, and have 
the formal reason of faith, Deus revelans. ‘The Church often 
prefaces her decisions by arguments, drawn sometimes from 
reason, sometimes from tradition, more frequently from the 
Scriptures ; but she does so in respect of those who are to 
receive her decision, not to set forth her own motives, for the 
motive of her decision is always visum est Spiritui Sancto et 
nobis. Strange as it may seem, it can hardly be doubted that 
neglect to consider this very obvious fact is one of the most 
active causes of the mistakes and false reasoning of the Devel- 
opmentists in regard to theological conclusions. 

We have but brief space to remark on the other authorities 
cited, and who are cited, not to prove any particular point, but 
developments in general. Moehler was a distinguished theolo- 
gian, but needs to be read with care, and to be cited with 
caution, not so much because he is not sound, as because he 
deviates much — at least in the English translation, and we 
have not read him in the original — from the usual mode of 
presenting Catholic truth, and from the ordinary language of 

theologians. ‘The passage cited, however, confirms our doc- 
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trine. ‘Thus he says, —‘* One doctrine of faith hath subsist- 
ed, and must subsist, through the whole history of the Church. 
We will not and cannot believe otherwise than as our fathers 
have believed,” p. 345. We can conceive nothing more ex- 
press against development than this. What follows speaks 
only of the progress that is made, not in the faith, but in 
science, in the scientific view which the mind takes of the sev- 
eral articles of faith in their mutual relations, in their connec- 
tions, and general bearings, —that is, as we said, a progress 
not in the faith, but in that which is not it; and in this very 
sense, Moehler, the Reviewer’s own witness, understands St. 
Vincent of Lerins, as appears from the citation itself. ‘That 
by this the faith gains in clearness, light, evidence, — in its re- 
lations, not in se, — we suppose few have been disposed to deny. 

The Reviewer cites anew a passage from St. Vincent of 
Lerins, which we ourselves cited, Comm. 1, cap. 23, but 
wholly disregards what precedes and follows it, and which 
must be taken into the account, if we wish to determine its 
sense. St. Vincent of Lerins most certainly does speak of a 
gain, profit, or increase [ profectus fidei] of the faith in the pro- 
cess of time. Nobody denies this. But what does he mean ? 
He himself tells us, in the clauses which the Reviewer dis- 
creetly suppresses, and in what immediately follows :— ‘ Fas 
est etenim prisca illa ceelestis philosophie dogmata processu 
temporis excurentur, limentur, poliantur; sed nefas est ut 
commutentur, nefas ut detruncentur, aut mutilentur. Accipiant 
licet evidentiam, lucem, distinctionem, sed retineant necesse 
est plenitudinem, integritatem, proprietatem.’? Here the holy 
Doctor defines what the faith gains, namely, evidence, light, 
distinction. Does the Reviewer maintain that the evidence, 
light, distinction, furnished to the faith by science and study, 
are a progress in the faith, or sapientia infusa itself? Are they 
not evidently a progress, a development, not in it, but in that 
which is not it, and which is clearly distinguishable from it ? 
If so, were we deserving the Reviewer’s sneer for representing 
the gain of the faith to be only in relation to that which is not 
faith ? 

Of De Maistre we have little tosay. He is neither a Father 
nor a Doctor of the Church ; he writes as a statesman and poli- 
tician, not as a theologian; and is always more commendable 
for the rectitude of his heart, and for his erudition, than for the 
critical exactness of either his thought or expression. ‘The 
passage cited, when the motive with which it was written is 
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taken into the account, may be easily harmonized with the 
doctrine we set forth, but, as we should never think of citing 
the distinguished author as a theological authority, there is no 
necessity of doing it. Cardinal Fisher, if correctly cited, which 
we very much doubt, was wrong in his facts, and his opinion 
only goes to the point, that every portion of the faith may not 
be equally known at all times by every individual teacher, nor 
in all times and places set forth in the same special prominence, 
—a fact of which we need not go far to find an illustration. 
The citation from St. Augustine is only to the same effect ; or, 
at most, to the effect, that, in some portion of the Church, some 
things, more immediately connected with the practice than 
with the dogmata of the Church, may become obscured, and 
so obscured that a man who errs in respect to them may be 
inculpable, till the matter is investigated, thoroughly sifted, or 
an authoritative decision on the subject is had. St. Augustine 
brings forward this as a ground on which to excuse St. Cyp- 
rian, and Bossuet takes the same view in his correspondence 
with Leibnitz ; but it is easy to see that the holy Doctor does 
not depend much upon this, and that he relies at last almost 
entirely on St. Cyprian’s martyrdom as washing out his fault 
in his blood. We have found in St. Augustine no hint that 
the baptism in question was not, in St. Cyprian’s time, de fide. 
The passage from Doellinger says nothing more than we have 
ourselves said in both of our previous articles against develop- 
ments. 

We here close our comments on the sample of the Catholic 
authority on which the principle of development rests. Of the 
authorities cited, not one is express for the Reviewer ; De Mais- 
tre is not himself authority, and as he cites no authority for his 
opinion, it is of no avail, even if it must be understood in the 
sense of the Reviewer, which we deny. Vasquez, as cited, 
may be interpreted to favor a collateral point, but nothing 
proves that he must. Doellinger, Cardinal Fisher, and Peta- 
vius are not for him; St. Augustine, St. Vincent of Lerins, 
Suarez, Bellarmine, and Melchior Cano are decidedly against 
him ; and yet this is a sample of the high Catholic authority on 
which the principle rests! In this we are happy to agree with 
the Reviewer. 

A few words will suffice to dispose of the remarks which the 
Reviewer offers on the testimonies we introduced. He can 
find only three : a condemned proposition, a citation from St. 
‘Thomas, and another from Bossuet. So he counts for nothing 
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the express testimony of St. Vincent of Lerins, who lays down 
the rule, ut cum dicas nove, non dicas nova ; for nothing, the 
testimony of holy Fathers and Councils cited by Bossuet. But 
let this pass. In regard to the first, he ‘* desiderates a refer- 
ence,” which he shall have, if he will inform us in how many 
different senses the term science of morals, taken strictly, may 
be used, or is used by Catholic theologians. 

To the citation from St. Thomas, express to our purpose, 
he replies :—‘* The passage from St. ‘Thomas, it will have been 
seen, Is quoted also by Suarez in the passage above cited ; and 
he says it must be understood in that very sense to which Mr. 
Brownson regards it as the contradictory.” p. 351. It will 
have been seen, as we requested our readers to bear in mind, 
that Suarez says no such thing, but cites St. Thomas in the 
very sense we did. ‘The assertion of the Reviewer we must 
regard as a — development. 

As to Bossuet, the Reviewer says his testimony is suspi- 
cious. He was a Gallican, had a case to make out, —that of 
‘¢ preserving a merely external and hollow similarity with ear- 
lier times,’? — was at issue with the profoundly learned Petavius, 
and actually joined in a vote of thanks to Bull, an Anglican 
schismatic, for his defence of the Nicene Creed. ‘This, it 
strikes us, has been said inconsiderately. Bossuet is high Cath- 
olic authority, and, on a point of faith which he has treated 
ex professo, second to none in modern times. He was eminent 
among the most eminent ; he was the unwearied and success- 
ful defender of the faith against enemies within and enemies 
without, and the whole Catholic world has been eager to ac- 
knowledge the services he rendered to his religion ; he has never 
been convicted, and, so far as our knowledge extends, never 
accused, of a single error on a point of Catholic faith ; and his 
works are a vast treasure-house of profound and varied erudi- 
tion, —of philosophy, history, eloquence, and piety. It will not 
be to the Reviewer’s credit to call the testimony of such a 
man suspicious ; for most people will be inclined to regard him 
as a better authority, on any point of Catholic faith and theolo- 
gy, than our recent converts from Oxford ; and if they are found 
maintaining, as they are, by the concession of the Reviewer, 
a doctrine contradictory to his, suspicion will be more likely 
to light on them than on him. 

But the Reviewer is apparently mistaken as to the affair of 
Petavius. We have before us, in his first Admonition to Prot- 
estants, Bossuet’s defence of Petavius, where he vindicates 
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him, in the words of Petavius himself, from ever holding or 
countenancing the doctrine he was accused of holding, and for 
which the Reviewer would by implication claim him as author- 
ity. Petavius never held the doctrine of development, but has 
given, in his Preface to his De Trinitate, a most masterly refu- 
tation of it. Besides, he retracted, as Father Zaccaria, in a 
little apologetic appendix to the Preface, just mentioned, informs 
us, the chapters — third, fourth, and fifth of the first book, De 
Trinitate — in which he had cast some suspicion on the ortho- 
doxy in thought or expression of a very few of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers ; and those very Fathers, Zaccaria, in his notes to those 
chapters, has successfully vindicated from all suspicion. We 
refer the Reviewer to the Works of Petavius, folio edition, 
Vol. II., Venetiis, 1757. 

That Bossuet joined in a vote of thanks to Bull for his De- 
fence of the Nicene Creed we have no authority for denying ; 
but Bull in that work was simply defending a Catholic dogma 
— the foundation of the profession of the Christian faith — 
and Catholic Fathers with Catholic arguments, not his Angli- 
canism. Does the Reviewer think Bossuet could not, with a 
good conscience, thank him for this? Be it so. The Re- 
viewer rejects the testimony of Bossuet. Then Bossuet was 
wrong. ‘Then the Protestant minister Jurieu, who maintained 
the opposite doctrine, was right. ‘The Reviewer, then, sides 
with the Protestant, whose purpose was to overthrow Catholi- 
city, against the Catholic bishop who was defending it. Again ; 
Bossuet, in his correspondence with Leibnitz on the Project of 
Union, asserts in still clearer and more distinct terms the same 
doctrine as that of the Catholic Church : Leibnitz, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an argument against the infallibility of the 
Church, denies that it is the doctrine on which she has pro- 
ceeded, and cites the very instances the Reviewer cites against 
us, to prove it. But Bossuet was wrong ; therefore Leibnitz 
was right, and the Reviewer sides with the Rationalistic Leib- 
nitz opposing, against the Catholic bishop defending, the 
Church! This is no scandal. ‘The scandal, it appears, is 
only in thanking the schismatic or the heretic, when he is de- 
fending a Catholic dogma and Catholic Fathers with Catholic 
arguments. 

As to Bossuet’s Gallicanism we have nothing to say, for it 
does not relate to a question of faith. We are ourselves Ultra- 
montane, of the extreme right ; but Gallicans are Catholics as 
well as we, and have the same right to maintain their opinion 
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that we have to maintain ours. We have no right to condemn 
a man whom the Church does not condemn ; and certainly we 
shall not coincide with the Reviewer in the doctrine, that a man 
who has, as we believe, erred in a matter of opinion can never 
be cited as authority on a question of faith in which it has never 
been pretended that he has erred. The allegations of the Re- 
viewer are not sufficient to impeach the testimony of Bossuet. 

But it was not, as the Reviewer leaves his readers to infer, 
simply as authority that we introduced Bossuet. We introduced 
him as one who had discussed the question of development ex 
professo, and for the facts, arguments, and authorities he ad- 
duced against the Reviewer’s doctrine. ‘These spoke for them- 
selves, and were conclusive, without taking Bossuet’s personal 
authority into the account. It was the duty of the Reviewer 
to reply to these ; for even if he could have impeached Bos- 
suet, these would still remain to be answered. ‘The Re- 
viewer does not seem to us to be aware that he is not at liberty 
to treat objections to his theory, when gravely urged and well 
put from respectable sources, with disdain. ‘I’o do so smacks 
of Oxford rather than Rome ; for among Catholic theologians 
it is a point of honor and of conscience to meet objections fair- 
ly, and to respond to authority by authority, and to solid reas- 
oning by solid reasoning. 

Here we might close, but we make a few additional remarks 
in hopes they may save us from the necessity of recurring to this 
painful subject again. ‘I'he Catholic doctrine on the subject 
under discussion, as it has been taught us, is, that our Lord has 
made a full and perfect revelation of all that is, or is to be, re- 
ceived de fide, and that he has instituted his Church, and com- 
mitted to her this revelation as a sacred deposit, to be preserv- 
ed and transmitted without addition, diminution, or alteration, 
and that with regard to it, assistente Spiritu Sancto, she exer- 
cises the functions of an infallible witness and teacher, and an 
infallible judge of all controversies which arise respecting it 
in space and time. Testis, magistra, judex comprehend the 
whole of her functions in regard to the faith, so far as relates 
to the question before us. She bears witness to the deposit 
and its faithful preservation ; she proposes what she has receiv- 
ed to the faithful ; and she decides every dispute which may 
relate to it, and infallibly; for He who commissioned her 
abides with her, and she has at all times, in each of her func- 
tions, the infallible assistance of the Holy Ghost. 

As testis and magistra, she certainly does not develop. ‘This 
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is evident from the force of the word witness, from the terms 
of the commission, ‘‘ Teach all nations . . . . . to observe 
all things whatsoever | have commanded you,” St. Matt. 
xxvill. 19, 20, and from the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
namely, ‘‘ who will bring all things to your mind what- 
soever I may have said to you,” St. John xiv. 26. Also in 
what St. Paul says to St. ‘Timothy :— ‘“‘ O Timothy, keep that 
which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane novelties of 
words, and oppositions of knowledge falsely so called, 1 ‘Tim. 
vi. 20; as St. Vincent of Lerins teaches. ‘‘ Quis est hodie 
Timotheus,”’ asks this holy doctor, ‘* nisi vel generaliter univer- 
sa Ecclesia, vel specialiter totum corpus Prepositorum, qui in- 
tegram divini cultus scientiam vel habere + a debent vel aliis 
infundere ? Quid est depositum custodi 2 Custodi, inquit, 
propter fures, propter inimicos, ne dormientibus hominibus, 
superseminent zinania super illud tritici bonum semen, quod 
seminaverat Filius hominis in agro suo. Depositum, inquit, cus- 
todi. Quid est depositum 2? Id est, quod tibi creditum est, 
non quod a te inventum ; quod accepisti, non quod excogitasti ; 
rem non ingenii, sed doctrine, non usurpationis private, sed 
publice traditionis ; rem ad te perductam, non a te prolatam ; 
in qua non auctor debes esse, sed custos ; non institutor, sed 
sectator ; non ducens, sed sequens. Depositum, inquit, custo- 
di ; Catholice fidei talentum inviolatum illibatumque conserva. 
Quod tibi creditum, hoc penes te maneat, hoc a te tradatur. 
Aurum accepisti, aurum redde. .. . Eadem tamen que 
didicisti doce, ut cum dicas nove, non dicas nova.”? Comm. 
1, cap. 22. 

It is not possible for language to be more explicit, and on 
this point we have found no disagreement among our theolo- 
gians, and their uniform doctrine is admirably summed up and 
set forth by our own theologian, the learned and venerable 
Bishop of Philadelphia, in his excellent Theologia Dogmatica, 
Vol. I., pp. 221-228, where he gives, in “establishing the 
perpetuity of the faith, as conclusive a refutation of the theory 
of development as any one can desire. Father Perrone clear- 
ly sustains the doctrine we set forth ; so does the learned and 
scientific Dr. Wiseman. Indeed, the point is of faith, and not 
debatable; for the Holy Council of ‘Trent, session 4, in the 
Decree on the Canon, expressly declares that those things, and 
those only, can be held of faith, which are contained ‘* in libris 
scriptis, aut sine scripto traditionibus, que ipsius Christi ore ab 
Apostolis accepte, et ab ipsis Apostolis, Spiritu Sancto dic- 
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tante, quasi per manus tradite, ad nos usque pervenerunt.”” No 
ingenuity can possibly develop transmitting a doctrine from the 
Apostles to us, as it were by hand, into development. Hand- 
ing down a doctrine can never be developing it. 

This point settled, it is determined that there can be no pos- 
itive developments, for the Church as judex does not propose 
faith, but simply defines it. If, as witness and teacher, she is 
restricted to the depositum, so must she be as judge of contro- 
versies. ‘The limitation of that which she can witness to hav- 
ing received is the limitation of that which she can propose, 
and the limitation of that which she can propose is the limitation 
of that which she can define de fide. 

Such is the Catholic doctrine as it has been taught to us. 
The Church witnesses infallibly to the deposit, proposes infal- 
libly what she has received, and when controversies arise, when 
innovators, men fond of the profane novelties of words, or only 
partially instructed, bring in errors which obscure, undermine, 
or in any way impugn it, she infallibly declares it and condemns 
them. Such explications of the faith as are necessary for its 
preservation, and for the clear and distinct application of it to 
the condemnation of whatever opposes it, she can of course 
make ; for this comes within the province of the judge who ap- 
plies the law. ‘That by these explications the faith becomes 
more definite, that is, its boundaries are more clearly and dis- 
tinctly marked, and it is better understood in relation to what 
is not faith and to what cannot be maintained without directly 
or indirectly impugning the faith, nobody, to our knowledge, 
disputes. ‘The only point disputed is, that the faith opposed 
to the novel error is a new proposition of faith quoad fideles. 
The faithful knew it before its application, and explicitly be- 
lieved it ; only they did not know explicitly that it condemned 
the error, because they did not know explicitly the error it- 
self. As faith, it was explicitly believed before the application ; 
as explicitly condemning the error, it was only implicit. So in 
the application, there is no change, no development, no advance- 
ment of the faith, no extending the faith over new territory, or 
taking up new elements into it, but simply its explicit applica- 
tion to the definition of points which it was not before explicitly 
known that it condemned. ‘The analogy to the civil judge 
in the application’ of the law is perfect. ‘The judge has no 
legislative function, and can only define and apply the law. So 
with the Church in her judicial character. 

The Developmentists appear to us to have fallen into their 
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error by not keeping these several functions of the Church dis- 
tinct, or rather by supposing that the Church witnesses and 
proposes only in defining. ‘They sink the Ecclesia docens in 
the Ecclesia definiens, and hold that nothing is authoritatively 
proposed of faith, except in its authoritative definition. Thus 
the Reviewer says, p. 8348, — ‘* Indeed, our doctrine is implied 
of necessity in the language so universally held by Catholics, 
as to the essential importance of the attribute of infallibility ; 
without which, we always say, there would be a series of end- 
less and hopeless controversies. For how would this be the 
case, if the Church always held explicitly and consciously the 
contradictory to a heresy before that heresy sprang up ? What 
need is there of infallibility to declare that Rome is in Italy 2” 
While this passage makes us thrill with horror, we are glad that 
it is written ; for it will show our Catholic friends that we do 
not mistake the theory of development. Here it is plainly 
asserted, or necessarily implied, that the essential importance 
of the attribute of infallibility is for the determination of contro- 
versies ; that the Church does not explicitly and consciously 
hold the contradictory of a heresy till that heresy springs up ; 
and that, if she did, there would be no more necessity of an in- 
fallible Church to propose the faith, than to declare that Rome 
is in Italy. It is clear, then, that the theory maintains that the 
attribute of infallibility comes into play only in the act of de- 
fining the faith ; therefore, that the Church infallibly proposes 
the faith only in defining it. But since the Church never de- 
fines a point before it is controverted, it follows necessarily that 
there is infallible proposition of the faith only after it has been 
controverted, and only in proportion as it is controverted and 
defined ! Do our friends now understand the theory of devel- 
opment? And after this will they censure us for opposing it ? 

Hence it follows necessarily, since the authoritative proposi- 
tion of the faith is in its authoritative definition, the contra- 
dictory of a heresy cannot be held explicitly and consciously 
till the heresy has arisen, —the second point the Reviewer 
asserts. So the Church did not and could not explicitly and 
consciously hold the doctrine of the Trinity before the contra- 
dictory heresy sprang up; the consubstantiality of the Son, 
before Arius ; the one person in two natures, before Nestorius ; 
the two forever distinct natures in one person, before the Euty- 
chians ; the two natural wills and two natural operations, before 
the Monothelites ; and so of all the points which have in the 
lapse of time been defined. Do not accuse us of misrepresen- 
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tation. Read the article in the Dublin Review, read Mr. 
Newman’s Essay, and you will find not only that this follows 
as a consequence, but that it is explicitly asserted ; and, in Mr. 
Newman, attempted to be demonstrated philosophically, and 
historically verified. Hold this for certain, that the Develop- 
mentists found their theory on the assumption, that the first 
formal proposition of the faith, saving a few elementary ideas, 
is in its first formal definition. If, then, it had so happened that 
there had been no resistance to the faith, not a single article, 
even to this day, could have been completely, distinctly, and 
consciously held by the Church. On their principles, the 
Church has attained to a consciousness of her faith by means of 
the successive errors which have controverted it. 

There is something in the doctrine of the Reviewer which 
strikes us with more horror than even this. He asks, ‘‘ What 
need is there of infallibility to declare that Rome is in Italy ? ”’ 
None, if you are to believe the fact with only human faith. But 
if you are to believe it with Catholic faith? This is the ques- 
tion. Has the Reviewer ever made an act of faith ? May we 
ask him what is the objectum formale quo seu sub quo fidei di- 
vine et catholice 2 Has he studied his Tractatus de Fide ? 
If he has, he knows that the objectum formale quo or the ratio 
formalis fidei divine et catholica is the prima veritas revelans 
et Ecclesia Catholica proponens, and therefore that he cannot 
make an act of faith except in that which God reveals and the 
Catholic Church infallibly proposes. We could hardly have 
supposed it could be necessary to remind even a Catholic child, 
who has been taught his catechism, of this fact.“ It follows 
from this that the attribute of infallibility is as necessary to pro- 
pose what is explicit and consciously held, as it is to define 
the faith on the points which are controverted. The question 
of the Reviewer marks the character of his theory, and betrays 
an ignorance of the simple conditions of Catholic faith which 
we should not have marvelled at in a Protestant, but which in 
a Catholic is as astonishing as it is deplorable. 

After this, it is easy to comprehend the Theory of Develop- 
ment. God has made his revelation once for all, and, as Mr. 
Newman says, ‘‘ thrown it upon the concourse of men.”? On 
a few essential or seminal points it is clear and explicit from 
the first ; all the rest is preserved in the Scriptures, and un- 
conscious traditions of this concourse of men. As time rolls 
on, a portion so preserved, which makes no part of the explicit 
or conscious teaching or belief of the Church at the time, is 
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detached, floats in the minds of the faithful for a while, in the 
state of opinion. Some maintain that it is of faith ; others that 
itis not ; gradually a controversy arises on the point, and waxes 
warm ; authority then intervenes, and defines and proposes the 
point, and what was opinion is now de fide. Here is a devel- 
opment. Soon another portion is detached, floats for a while 
as opinion, is controverted, then defined, then proposed, and 
is another development. ‘Then another, and then another ; and 
the process may continue, for aught we know, and the whole 
revelation not be all developed, defined, and proposed, till the 


consummation of the world. Here is the theory in a nutshell. . 


It satisfies the condition of the perpetuity of the faith, as it is 
supposed, by asserting that nothing is defined and proposed not 
contained in the original revelation; and the demand of the age 
for a progressive faith, by assuming that it is only according to 
the progress of controversy, and the advance of the age, that 
it is developed, defined, and proposed as de fide. We en- 
treat our Anglican friends either to deny or to confirm this. 
How they can deny it we do not see, for it is really nothing 
but the statement the Reviewer himself makes officially in the 
article before us, reproduced from the Catholic point of view. 
If they acknowledge it, will they oblige us by drawing up a 
complete list of the articles and dogmas, or parts of articles 
and dogmas, now taught, which they class under the head of 
developments, and maintain were not explicitly and conscious- 
ly held by the Church in the primitive age? We have our- 
selves prepared a list for them, but we withhold it, preferring, 
if more must be said on the subject, to be furnished with one 
from themselves. 

Taking the theory as we understand it, the Developmentists 
fall into this error by overlooking the fact that the Church 
infallibly proposes the faith before she infallibly defines it. 
The Catholic says, Testis, magistra, judex, —the Church wit- 
nesses, proposes, defines ; the Developmentists say, the Church 
develops, defines, proposes ; but as she defines only on the oc- 
casion of controversy, she proposes nothing to be believed till 
it has been controverted. ‘Trace, then, the history of the con- 
troversies respecting the faith, and you will trace the history of 
the Church’s formal or authoritative teaching, and ascertain 
the exact order and progress of development. ‘The assumption 
here is, that the date of the controversy is the date of the for- 
mal or explicit admission of the article into the creed. Thus, 
purgatory, though held by many as opinion, was not of faith 
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till after Aérius denied it in the fourth century. Here is the 
common Protestant assumption, and that of Anglicans in par- 
ticular. 

It is easy now to comprehend why some Catholics have 
mistaken the real character of this theory. ‘l‘here are two 
things which Catholics always keep distinct, — the Church’s 
teaching, and the historical evidence of her teaching. ‘The 
Church herself is the only competent witness to the former. 
She is one in time as well as in space. Knowing what she 
teaches to-day, we know what the Apostles taught, — what she 
has taught in every age since, and will continue to teach till 
the consummation of the world. It never occurs to us to re- 
sort to history to find what she taught in this or that age, for, 
to determine that, we have only to ask what she teaches now. 
In her teaching there is no progress, no variation, no develop- 
ment. 

But in the historical evidence of her teaching, which is a 
matter of no moment to the faithful, the case is different ; for 
the evidence follows not the teaching, but the controversies re- 
specting it, and in it there is a progress or development ; be- 
cause the several articles of the creed, as an historical fact, 
have been, prior to our day, not all controverted at once, but 
successively. Now, if you predicate developments of the teach- 
ing, you unquestionably err; but if you predicate them of the 
historical evidence of the teaching, you may be substantially 
correct. ‘The former is so gross an error, that very few Cath- 
olics have been able to believe that such men as Mr. Newman 
and his friends could possibly fall into it; and therefore, making 
liberal allowances for their inaccuracies of language and frequent 
confusion of thought, not unaccountable in men trained in an 
erroneous system of philosophy and theology, and not yet fully 
instructed in the truth, have supposed they must really mean 
the latter, in which sense the greater part of what they say can 
be suffered to pass. So supposing, although regarding the 
theory with no especial favor, they have not believed it neces- 
sary to make any outcry against it, and have looked upon our 
attacks upon it as uncalled for, and, in fact, unjust, because 
we take the theory in a sense — authorized, indeed, by some 
few passages — which is not the sense really intended by its 
authors. In this view of the case they are right, and we are 
inexcusable, and deserving severer censures than we have re- 
ceived. 

Now we frankly concede that a very considerable portion 
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of Mr. Newman’s Essay may be interpreted on this hypothe- 
sis ; but if it should be, why has not the Reviewer told us so ? 
If the subject of the developments be not Christian doctrine, 
but the historical evidence of Christian doctrine, why, since the 
distinction has been suggested to the friends of Mr. Newman 
more than once, have they not said so? We have good au- 
thority for saying it is notso. The fact is, they do not make 
or admit this distinction, save in a very fewcases. They begin 
with the assumption, that what is not explicitly recognized in 

































the history of the Church’s teaching in a given age was not, r 
as a general rule, in that age explicitly taught, and therefore ! 

they conclude that they must predicate generally of the Church’s fe 
teaching what they find to be true of the historical evidence of ‘? 
her teaching. We shall do these gentlemen essential injustice, if 
if we interpret their theory from the Catholic, instead of the ' 


Protestant, point of view. ‘They assume in the outset that all 
which Protestants allege as to Roman additions to the primitive 
creed 1s TRUE, only that what Protestants call additions should % 
be called developments. ‘They agree precisely with their for- 
mer Anglican friends on the main point, that there are doctrines 
to be found in the Church’s teaching to-day which were not in 
her primitive teaching. Their theory is an expedient for assert- 
ing the Anglican antecedent and escaping the Anglican conse- 
quent. On the main point controverted between Protestants and 
Catholics, for these three hundred years, as to these pretended 
additions, they take, as they always did, the Anglican side, and 
are, as before, at issue with all our Catholic divines. Here, | 
say they, are the facts. ‘The stationariness of doctrine contend- P 
ed for by Roman divines cannot be maintained with truth ; and 
you must either call these facts additions with Anglicans or de- 
velopments with us. If you call them additions, you must re- 
nounce your Church. If you will not admit them to be devel- 
opments, you cannot maintain your Church. The evidence of 
history is overwhelming against you. It is either our theory, 
or no Catholicity. ‘This is the alternative these modest gen- 
tlemen present to the Catholic Church.* Let them deny it, if 
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* We find a confirmation of what we here state, in another article in the 
number of the Review before us. ‘The Reviewer says, p. 307, —‘* Va- 
rious Anglican writers have lately maintained or implied that the histori- 4 
cal arguments, adduced by writers of their school, have driven Catholics * 
to the necessity of devising a new theory.’’ Now these Anglican writers 
referred to distinctly state the theory to be precisely what we state it to 
be ; and they do pretend that Catholics have been forced to abandon the 
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they can. Would to God they could deny it, and prove us to 
have misrepresented them. We demand of them an explicit 
statement on this point, whether we state the case correctly, 
or whether we misrepresent them. ‘That we do not misrepre- 
sent the Dublin Review is certain. ‘The Reviewer writes with 
much finesse, and, like every member of the school, makes a 
statement, then qualifies it away, and then qualifies away his 
qualification. But he plainly intimates to us, p. 352, that, 
even if we should refute his theory, the facts which have sug- 
gested it, and, as he maintains, are recognized by the theolo- 
gians he has cited, will remain to be disposed of. He evident- 
ly believes that history presents an obstacle, as Mr. Newman 
expresses it, to communion with Rome, which cannot be re- 
moved without some theory or hypothesis ; and this obstacle is 
precisely, in his mind, the discrepancy or difference which Prot- 
estants say history presents between the actual Church and 
the Church of the primitive age. He will not take the testi- 
mony of the Church herself, that she has never varied ; for he 
thinks he finds historical evidence to the contrary. Now this 
variation, difference, discrepancy, between the actual Church 
and the primitive, he says, virtually, remains to be explained, 
and that it devolves on Catholics to explain it. We answer 
him very briefly with the Catholic formula, — the Church is in- 
fallible, and is in each age the continuation and witness of the 
Church in the age next preceding ; and by it we are placed 1 


doctrine we oppose to it. But how does the Reviewer meet this? By 
showing that they misunderstand or misrepresent the theory? Not at all, 
— but by denying the theory to be a novelty, and maintaining ‘* that the 
said theory was fully recognized by doctors of the highest re pute in the 
Church centuries before they or their arguments were heard of”? — Ibid. 

We will add here, that, in speaking of the Developmentists, we do not 
include in their number all the recent converts from Anglicanism. How 
large a number embrace the theory we know not; but we have authority 
for including none but Mr. Newman and six others; yet these are all 
whose public: ations, since their conversion, we have seen, and they now 
evidently have the Dublin Review for their organ. We will state still fur- 
ther, that we have proceeded in examining the theory on the assumption 
that it is a well-defined theory, distinctly and systematically drawn out, 
and with regard to which there is no difference of opinion among the De- 
velopmentists ; but in reality this is not the case. ‘They do not, as we 
have authority for asserting, agree among themselves ; and we suppose 
the truth to be, that none of them have any clear, distinct, and precise 
views of what it is they are contending for; and if they could for a mo- 
ment forget their theory, they would no doubt readily admit that it was 
never in reality for them more than ‘¢ much ado about nothing.” 
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communion with the Apostles and they with us. We have 
no difficulties to explain. We deny your assumption, on her 
infallible authority, and assert, that, if you undertake to main- 
tain it, you will find yourself, ipso facto, a heretic. O m 
brother, are you a Catholic, and have not yet learned that the 
Church is higher than history and philosophy ? Have you not 
yet learned that the difficulties are for those who do not believe, 
and not for those who do? Let all the objections from history 
and philosophy, which schismatics, heretics, infidels, wic ked 
men on earth, or devils in hell can bring, be brought against 
my poor servant girl, who cannot read a word, and she has but 
to say credo, and they melt and vanish into vacuity. O, do 
not ask us for theories, for we believe ; and when we have faith, 
we are done with theories. Make your act of faith, be content- 
ed with what contented those who endured reproach for the 
Church, and shared her consolations, when you and we were 
wallowing in the filth of our heresy and schism and infidelity, 
and you will behold the immaculate Spouse herself, and draw 
milk from her breasts, and your heart will be too full of love 
and gratitude to be thinking of theories. As yet you dream 
not how glorious, how lovely, how rich in graces, how full of 
truth and sanctity, is this dear mother who has taken us to her 
bosom, spread her own robe over our nakedness, and called 
us her children. ‘Tear away the bandage your theory binds 
over your eyes, and lo! a vision of loveliness, of purity, of 
truth, “of majesty, stands before you, that infinitely surpasses 
all you have yet imagined, — your heart and mind are filled, 
your soul is entranced, and you exclaim, ‘*‘ O my God, what 
am I, that this blessedness should be for me ? ”’ 

We here close what we have to say on this subject for the 
present. We need not say how bitterly we regret the neces- 
sity of taking part in so painful a controversy, or that we should 
shrink from it, if we were not encouraged and sustained by 
those who have authority to teach. We have endeavoured to 
treat the gentlemen who advocate this horrible theory, person- 
ally, with forbearance and respect ; for we regard their error as 
resulting from the mistake they made of fancying their form of 
Anglicanism to be simple schism, not heresy , which prevented 
them, on their accession to the communion of the Church, from 
attending as they otherwise would have done to what they had 
to learn and to unlearn. ‘They have, unhappily, given the 
devil an opportunity to take his revenge for their defection. 
But for Catholics no evil is irreparable. They will most 
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likely be obliged at last to abandon their theory ; and if they are 
not yet convinced that they must do so, they yet will do well 
to desist for a time from urging it upon the public. We have 
spoken to them plainly, but not unkindly, if seemingly uncour- 
teously. If in any thing we have wronged them, we ask their 
pardon in advance, and shall only need to have the wrong pointed 
out to retract it, and to make all the amends for it in our power. 


Art. IV. — The Life of St. Stanislaus Kotska, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, Patron of Novices. From the Italian. First 
American Edition. Baltimore: Metropolitan Press. 1847. 
16mo. pp. 144. 


THE Catholic public owe a large debt of gratitude to the 
Sulpicians of Baltimore for establishing the Metropolitan press, 
and for the excellent works they have printed and circulated. 
Their publications are selected with Catholic taste and judg- 
ment, and are admirably adapted to the edification of the faith- 
ful. They are from a class of works which are always deeply 
interesting, and which cannot be read without advancing the 
cause of truth and piety. Excepting one or two school-books 
which we do not much like, we can cordially recommend 
every publication we have seen from the Metropolitan press ; 
and, indeed, the fact that a work is sent forth from that press 
is of itself a much higher recommendation than ours, or that of 
any other editor in the country. 

These excellent fathers would deserve our Jasting gratitude 
for their edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints, if for nothing 
else. ‘They have given us a complete edition of that invalua- 
ble work, in twelve numbers, making four handsome octavo 
volumes, well printed, on good paper, and fair type, at the low 
price of three dollars, instead of twenty dollars, the price, we 
believe, of the English edition, and have thus placed it within 
the reach of every Catholic family in the country wishing to 
possess it. ‘There could be no better work selected for gene- 
ral circulation, or. one the reading of whick could be more in- 
structive and profitable. It is the best history of the Church 
which we have in English, and, at the same time, it furnishes 
the best description of spiritual reading. Nowhere can we so 
well study the history of the Church as in the lives of her 
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saints ; and nowhere can we better learn the maxims of holy 
living than in the examples of those who have successfully re- 
duced them to practice. To all who object to our holy reli- 
gion, and, in their blindness and rage, declaim against it, we 
hold up these Lives of the Saints, and say, Read these, and 
then doubt, if you can, where is the true Church, where the 
Holy Ghost is infused, or where are truth, sanctity, heroism. 
We have but one fault to find with Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints. The learned author is an Englishman, and, like too 
many English Catholics, writes with the fear of heretics before 
his eyes, and prunes away whatever he fears may not be able 
to withstand the most searching criticism. Perhaps this is 
well ; but we wish the excellent author had written with less 
reference to those who are without, in exterior darkness, and 
consulted more exclusively the edification of the faithful. His 
pages are learned, critically accurate, recording no fact not 
proof against the cavils of the critic; but we cannot disguise 
the fact that they are often cold, dry, destitute of the glow and 
the unction we look for in the genuine Catholic writer. Alas ! 
our noble mother tongue has so loag been all but monopolized by 
heretics and unbelievers, that it is not easily pressed into the 
service of truth and piety, and not without immense effort is it 
made a passable medium for expressing even the more ordinary 
emotions and affections of the Christian life. It has well-nigh 
lost its power of expressing any thing which pertains especially 
to the Christian experience. It has no celestial sense, and its 
terms are rarely significant of any thing which goes out of the 
natural order. It may answer the purposes of business and 
practical politics ; it may even lend itself with some facility to 
the poet of external nature, or of merely human love ; but, ac- 
cording to its ordinary usage, it is wholly unfitted to express 
that higher, purer, richer, and more delicate class of affections 
which are peculiar to the Christian. Whenever we seek to 
make it express the deeper religious experience, the fervent 
and tender love of the soul for her celestial Spouse, her ardent 
longings for the visits of her Divine Lover, who engrosses all 
her thoughts, absorbs, as it were, her whole being, her detach- 
ment from the world, her entire self-annihilation, her sweet 
peace, her ineffable repose as she leans on the arm of her Be- 
loved, or her raptures when he deigns to embrace her with his 
love ; the associations with which the terms we must use are 
invested in the popular mind are all foreign to our purpose, 
and we are more likely to suggest what we would not than 
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what we would. What is highest, purest, and most holy 1 in 
our thought becomes cold, dry, or coarse in our expression. 
‘he most we can do is to talk about these things, we cannot 
talk them themselves ; as it was said of Dugald Stewart, that 
he discoursed about philosophy, but did not discourse it. 

Language is the exponent of the life of the people who use 
it, and it can be the exponent of only such life as they live. 
‘The native capacity of our language is equal to that of any 
modern tongue lt might have all the delic acy, flexibility, and 
liquid harmony of the Italian, the depth and tenderness of the 
German, the pomp and dignity of the Spanish, the vivacity 
and unction of the French, as well as a directness and energy 
peculiarly its own. No language has a richer vocabulary than 
it has or may have, for it hes the power of naturalizing ‘what- 
ever is excellent in ev ery ancient or modern tongue. But the 
boasted and boasting Anglo. Saxon race, since it rebelled against 
the Church, has been a stranger to the Christian religion, and 
living without God in the world. There is no Christianity, 
and teateinee no true religion, distinguishable from the Church. 
None who live out of her communion do or can live the Chris- 
tian life. ‘The terms of religion they retain they soon ceaze to 
understand in a Christian sense. ‘I'heir whole order of ideas 
becomes contracted to what is of the earth, earthy, and their 
language is restricted in its meaning to what is low, outward, 
and sensual. We charge the stubbornness and defects of our 
language, not to the language itself, but to the fact that it has 
been all but monopolized for three hundred years by the ene- 
mies of God and his holy religion, who have lost the Christian 
life, and have had no occasion to express its phenomena. 

But, after all, our language is not the property of heretics 
and infidels. It was ours before it was theirs. ‘They are only 
usurpers by violence, and as such have acquired no rights by 
prescription. ‘They have and can have no right to frame its 
laws, or to determine its usage. It is ours by right, for we 
never do and never can forfeit our rights. We should there- 
fore reclaim the dominion which in unhappy times was wrested 
from us, and at least, so far as it concerns ourselves, restore 
to our language its Christian character and habits. We already 
constitute no insignificant portion of all who speak it, and in a 
very few years we shall be the majority. There is no longer, 
if ever there was, any occasion to consult heretical and $0 
del usage. We are false to ourselves and to religion, if 
writing we place the Protestants who speak our language before 
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our eyes, instead of Catholics, and seek to adapt ourselves to 
the tastes of the former, instead of the wants of the latter. We 
must write with a view to the edification of Catholics, not with 
a view either to commend ourselves to sectarians, or to escape 
their criticisms. 

The heretical and unbelieving who speak our language, no 
doubt, at the present moment, outnumber the faithful, and sur- 
pass them i in worldly position ‘and influence ; but we need not 
mind that. There is just as little occasion for us to defer to 
them in matters of language, of science, of art, of taste, as in 
matters of religion. We have nothing to learn from them, and 
can teach them in those very things in which their attainments 
are the most respectable. We are all of us disposed to overrate 
them, and to conclude, that, where so much is pretended, there 
must needs be some little reality. It is alla mistake. They 
affect airs of superiority, talk largely, pompously, and even 
venture to sneer at some of our own great masters ; but their 
persuasion of their own superiority results solely from their 
ignorance. In the law, which was systematized by their Cath- 
olic ancestors, there is found not unfrequently a Protestant 
who can reason, and reason well. In matters of business we 
also find Protestants who are shrewd, able, and not ridicu- 
lous ; but in almost every thing else, it is rare to find one who 
can talk for five minutes in succession, without committing the 
most laughable blunders, or betraying the most deplorable ig- 
norance. By rejecting religion, by scorning the Gospel, they 
have gone far indeed, magni passus, but out of the normal or- 
der, extra viam, and retain the normal exercise of none of their 
faculties. We almost always estimate too highly their attain- 
ments, and in our addresses to them, or in our arguments with 
them, are almost always too profound, too scientific, and too 
logical for them to follow us. We suffer ourselves to be im- 
posed upon by their lofty airs and loud pretensions ; yet they 
never reject the truth because they have attained to a high 
state of mental cultivation, but always because they want true 
mental and moral discipline. Our most illiterate servant-girls 
can teach the best of them, and are familiar with great truths, 
to the conception of which the most learned of them are not 
equal. ‘The simplest elements of religion are too recondite for 
them, and the most ordinary sermon of the most ordinary Cath- 
olic priest, if they catch its sense, is full of novelty for them. 
Poor souls ! how little do they reflect that there is a wisdom 
which is folly, and a folly that is wisdom! How little do they 
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suspect the ridiculous figure they cut in the eyes of even an 
ordinary Catholic! Poor Pat or Bridget laughs, or is shocked, 
at their ignorance ; and yet they swell up, and are fain to per- 
suade themselves that they are the great lights of the age. 
Alas ! if the light that is in you be darkness, how great is that 
darkness ! 

We speak not disparagingly of the natural ability of here- 
tics and infidels ; God has dealt as bountifully with them as 
with others. Nor do we speak disparagingly of their zeal 
for education, or their unwearied efforts to cultivate their minds 
and hearts, and to advance in science and literature. ‘Their 
wrinkled brows, sunken eyes, furrowed cheeks, and care-worn 
countenances, indicate plainly that they waste not themselves 
in idleness ; but, alas! it is not easy to fill a sieve with the 
waters even of the ocean ; and labor misdirected yields ordi- 
narily but a poor return. One must look long indeed before 
he will behold and appreciate the beauty upon which he turns 
his back, and long and rapidly indeed must he run before over- 
taking the truth from which he recedes. We need not wonder 
that they toil and study in vain. We need not wonder that 
they amass no treasures, and that they remain poor and desti- 
tute in the midst of abundance. ‘They have turned their backs 
upon God ; they have thrown themselves out of the Divine or- 
der ; they are running from all that is true, beautiful, and good ; 
and what is there for them to acquire but emptiness and nothing ? 
The treasure can be found only in the field in which it is hid, 
and, if they will not seek there, they must seek in vain. Con- 
fining themselves to the earthly, only the earthly can exist for 
them. ‘The book of celestial truth is a sealed book for them, 
— sealed within and without with seven seals, and none but the 
Lion of the tribe of Juda prevails to open it, or to loose the 
seals thereof. Yet no man does or can know the earthly as it 
is, save as he beholds it in the light of the celestial. Alas for 
them ! — esteeming themselves wise, they become fools ; are 
ever learning, but never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. There is only one thing more deplorable than their 
mistake, and that is for Catholics ever to write with the fear of 
them before their eyes, or to consult their tastes and habits in 
using the language .which, in their blindness and unbelief, they 
have emasculated, made weak, and meaningless. Let us, un- 
less when writing directly for them, forget their existence, leave 
them entirely out of the account, and study to write solely for 
the edification of Christians. It is for them to come and learn 
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of us, not for us to go and learn of them. It is for us to de- 
termine the laws of our language and to fix its usage, not for 
them ; for nothing they do or can do will endure. ‘They and 
their works are of this world, and will pass away with the fash- 
ion thereof. ‘The promise is not to them, and time, as he passes 
on, levels their proudest monuments to the dust, and sweeps out 
every vestige of their existence, and draws the black pall of 
forgetfulness over all they did, all they had, and all they were. 

But we have wandered from our purpose. Living as we do 
in the midst of this boasting and boasted Anglo-Saxon world, — 
witnessing the lofty pretensions of the heretical and unbeliev- 
ing, — beholding them filling the places of trust, honor, and 
profit, multiplying schools, praising education, and professing 
themselves wise beyond all precedent, we are apt to regard 
them as somebody, and, with that modesty and self-distrust our 
religion inculcates, to suppose that we may profitably defer to 
them in all matters where our faith does not positively forbid 
us. Our writers seek to catch the Protestant manner, and 
study to set their Catholic gem in a Protestant case. We 
have wished to protest against this, and to urge upon our breth- 
ren the folly of such a procedure. We love our Protestant 
brethren, and daily pray for their conversion ; but we cannot 
take lessons from them on any subject whatever. Wherever 
we see the stamp of Protestantism, we see something to be 
abhorred ; for even the truth in a Protestant garb seldom fails 
to have the effect of falsehood. 

We esteem highly Butler’s Lives of the Saints. It is a work 
of vast erudition ; but we always feel, when reading it, that the 
excellent author would have made it still more valuable, if he 
had written it solely for the edification of Catholics, and not 
with an eye to Protestant criticisms and cavils. We wish he 
had written less as the critic, and more as the pious believer. 
He strips his subject too bare, prunes away its natural branches, 
and divests it of its ever-green foliage. When we read the 
Lives of the Saints, we wish to do it always with the wonder 
and reverence which Plato calls the beginning of wisdom ; we 
would read them, not for historical criticism, nor in a doubt- 
ful, hesitating spirit, determined to reject every miracle for 
which there is not evidence to satisfy the court of Rome in a 
process for canonization ; but as spiritual exercises, in open 
faith and ardent love, remembering that no heart of man can 
conceive how much our good Father loves even the least of 
his saints, and that there is nothing he is not ready and willing 
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to do for any of us, if we are only simple and humble, and will 
not claim the glory for ourselves. ‘The more miracles are 
crowded into the Life of a Saint, the better we like it ; and we 
suffer ourselves to be edified, without stopping at each one to 
ask, Can it be proved that this miracle was really wrought ? 
Nevertheless, Butler’s Lives of the Saints is one of the no- 
blest monuments reared in this English tongue to the glory of 
God in his Church, and we again thank the worthy Sulpicians 
of Baltimore for placing it within the reach of even the poor 
of our community. Happy will it be for the people who make 
it their daily reading. 

We know not the author or the translator of the Life of St. 
Stanislaus Kotska, now before us, and which is one of the 
sweetest little books that has as yet issued from the Metropoli- 
tan press. It is a model in its way, — simple, chaste, full of 
tender piety, of charity, and unction. ‘The author has writ- 
ten with a deep sympathy with his subject, under the gentle 
and holy influence of the sweet youth and mature saint whose 
brief but glorious life he records. ‘lhe translator has caught 
the spirit of his author, and the English language under his 
plastic piety loses its stubbornness, and becomes pliable and 
Catholic. The work is just one of those little works we love. 
We cannot have too many such works ; nor can they be too 
widely circulated, or too often read. 

We cannot trust ourselves to speak of the Saint himself. 
The little book before us says all that needs to be said, and we 
hope before this it is in the hands of all our readers. Our 
Catholic life begins at too recent a date, and we have been too 
little inured to Catholic discipline, to be able to speak with any 
edification of the saints of God. It is for us to say, ‘¢ St. Stan- 
islaus Kotska, pray for us,”’ rather than to attempt either a brief 
sketch of his life, ora panegyric on his virtues. As the patron 
of novices we invoke him, for, if we are no novice in the tech- 
nical sense, we are in every other. He seems to have been sent 
to us to show us how near heaven we may live even while in the 
flesh. A lovelier flower of divine charity has rarely bloomed 
in an earthly garden, and we may well term him ‘‘ the Beloved 
of Mary.”? It is not easy to meditate on his short but heroic 
life without having our affections weaned from the earth, with- 
out becoming able to trample whatever pertains to this world 
under our feet, without rising superior to all that is visible and 
temporal, and longing to onliet in the noble army of Jesus our 
King, and to aspire to win the crown of life, which God with 
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his own hand will confer one day on them that love him and 
persevere to the end. 

Heaven lies much nearer to us than we, busied and engross- 
ed with the things of time and sense, permit ourselves to be- 
lieve. St. Stanislaus seems to have all but entered upon the 
life of the blessed, even while he lived only by promise. And 
then, if the promise lifts us so far above all the reality we 
know or can conceive, what must be its fulfilment, the re- 
ward itself? ‘Truly, eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Behold 
with what love the Father hath loved us! It hath not yet ap- 
peared what we shall be, but when he shall appear, we know 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is. 

We shall see him as he is. ‘lhe ever-blessed Virgin, the 
glorious Queen of Heaven, has more than once appeared to 
mortal eyes. He to whom she has appeared, though with her 
resplendent beauty veiled, and her glory tempered to his feeble 
vision, has yet been filled with rapturous delight, and felt that 
he could ask no more than to be permitted to behold her sweet 
loveliness and listen to the music of her voice. Yet she is 
but a creature, an humble mortal raised for her humility by 
divine grace to the rank in heaven highest below the Ever- 
adorable ‘Trinity. All-resplendent as she is by divine grace, 
her beauty and loveliness are but the hidings of the beauty and 
loveliness of Him who hath exalted her. if she so fill the soul, 
if even her presence can be so rich a reward, if even to have 
seen her but once has carried the soul for ever away from itself, 
and even by its recollection made the cold and dusty earth a 
blissful paradise, what must it be to be permitted to behold our 
God himself, not through a glass darkly, not once for a brief 
moment, but as he is, and to dwell for ever in his presence ! 
Is it strange that this young saint, to whom Mary bad appeared 
and spoken, should have longed to be with her ? Is it strange 
that his desire to be with her should have consumed his mortal 
frame, when to be with her was to be with God, to behold 
Him who hath loved us and redeemed us, and to behold him 
as he is in himself ? How welcome the permission to leave 
this world, with the sweet assurance of meeting our Father, and 
entering into the joy of our Lord! What has death, called 
the king of terrors, then, to frighten the soul ? Shall not the 
soul leap with joy to end her wanderings, to return from her 
exile, to reach her home, her Father’s house, and receive his 
hearty welcome and warm embrace ? 
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What is this world to one who looks forward to this glorious 
relinion at home, in his Father’s house ? How poor and mean 
its honors and rewards! how unworthy of a thought its sorrows, 
its trials and afflictions! Yet to this we may all look forward, 
if we will; to this home of our Father we may all return, 
if we will; we can gain heaven by simply willing it. What 
fools, then, we are! Here we are, wedded to this world, sigh- 
ing and struggling for its tinsel honors, mad with rage if some 
are more successful than we, — filled with jealousy, or pining 
with envy. Yet there lies heaven with all its resplendent beau- 
ty, with all its eternal glories, with all its inconceivable beati- 
tude, to be had for the simple willing! ‘Surely, the saints are 
the only wise. The rest of us are fools, fools sunk to such a 
depth of folly that we cannot conceive it. Yet we call our- 
selves wise, and count it a sacrifice to give ourselves to God, 
to forego the earth and live for heaven! Parents feel that their 
sons and daughters throw themselves away, when they die to 
the world that they may live to God; and think that they have 
well settled them, if they have succeeded in securing them hon- 
orable worldly establishments. O, the madness of men is be- 
yond conception ! 

Nay, the religion which promises and secures us heaven, 
which crowns us with the Supreme Good, is not only neglect- 
ed, made to give way to the world, but it is actually hated, and 
men are mad against it, conspire to overthrow it, and feel that 
they have gained a noble victory, if they have withdrawn some 
poor child from its sweet and holy influence. ‘There is hardly 
a city in the Union in which there are not benevolent ladies 
banded together, practising self-denial, and giving alms enough 
even to gain heaven, if accompanied by faith and charity, who 
make it a business to find out poor children, and with sweet- 
meats, and fine dresses, and flattering words, entice them from 
religion, lure them from God, to be brought up in hatred of 
Him who redeemed them, of the Spiritual Mother who bore 
them, and to burn eternally in the fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels. And these charming ladies persuade ‘them- 
selves that they are doing a deed of charity, that they are serv- 
ing God, that he will love and reward them for it, — poor 
deluded creatures, who are nothing more or less than procuress- 
es to the devil. “How strange! What terrible infatuation ! 
As if it were not ten thousand million times better that our 
children should starve to death before our eyes than that they 
should be brought up Protestants? This hatred of Christian- 
ity, this war against the Church, the sweet solace of men here, 
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and the medium of heaven hereafter, is the strangest and most 
unaccountable madness. It is a thing hardly conceivable, much 
less believable, yet here it is before our eyes ; and these people, 
who do their best to destroy themselves and all mankind, really 
imagine that they are wise and good people, the salt of the 
earth, the reformers of God’s Church, and they affect to look 
down with pity and contempt on the poor Christian who re- 
peats his Credo, Pater-noster, Ave, and Confiteor. 

There is nothing better fitted to humble the pride of man, to 
make him see his own blindness and malice, than this hostility 
so widely manifested against the Immaculate Spouse of God. 
It shows us what man is, when he turns his back upon truth, 
and is abandoned to himself. He is then at war with all na- 
ture, at war with heaven, at war with himself, and revels in the 
delight of plucking out his own eyes, tearing out his own bow- 
els, and rending his own heartstrings. How grateful should we 
be to Almighty God, who through his great mercy has retained 
us in his Church, or brought us within his ‘* closed garden”?! 
Never can we be sufficiently thankful for the blessing we enjoy. 
Never can we sufficiently deplore the condition of those with- 
out, or with sufficient earnestness pray for their enlightenment. 
We, if left to ourselves, would be as they ; like them, we should 
blaspheme God, and deride his character, and destroy our own 
souls. St. Stanislaus Kotska, pray for us, that we may perse- 
vere ; and give thanks for us, that we have been enabled to see 
and know the truth, and to hope one day to be permitted to 
join thee in heaven, to behold Mary whom thou didst so love, 
and God who has crowned her with his grace Queen of Heaven. 
Beseech, also, the glorious Queen, our sweet Mother, to pray 
for the conversion of these revilers of her Divine Son, that 
heresy and infidelity may cease from our land, and the Church 
here be universal, and our whole population be her faithful, 
zealous, obedient children. 

But we have introduced this Life of St. Stanislaus Kotska 
to our readers, not only to recommend it to their attention, but 
to suggest anew to those of our friends who are ambitious of 
producing an American Catholic literature, that, instead of aim- 
ing at the production of original works, they would do more 
credit to themselves and more service to religion, if they would 
confine themselves to translations, and especially to transla- 
tions of the lives of particular saints. Original works written 
by English or American Catholics may be desired, but, un- 
happily, we can at present produce few such that will not be 
more Protestant in tone, temper, and influence, than Catholic. 
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Then, again, truth is stranger and more interesting than fic- 
tion. Pauline Seward is a very respectable young lady ; ; has a 
fine person, genteel manners, and is free from vice ; but what 
is she to a St. Agnes, a St. Theresa, a St. Catherine of 
Sienna, a St. Bridget, or a St. Gertrude ? What is Father 
Felix, Father Le Fevre, or Father Thomas, beside hundreds 
of meek and faithful pastors gently performing their duties in 
the Church in any Catholic country ? What are your Nor- 
mans, Kugenes, and other heroes of your modern Catholic 
alvin beside a St. Lawrence, a St. Stanislaus Kotske a St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga ? Why, your most successful Catholic, or 
pretended Catholic, romancers of the day cannot begin to rise 
even in imagination to what the Church presents us every- 
where in the lives of her saints. Shall we exchange the saints 
who have really lived, those admirable specimens of art in which 
the eternal God has been the artist, for the puerile conceits 
and puny creations of sentimental young men and boarding- 
school misses ? Who has not laughed at poor Glaucus for 
giving his golden armor for the brazen armor of Diomede ? 
Shall we escape, if we exchange the pure gold of reality for 
the tinsel of a weak and sickly fancy ? These little books with 
red embossed covers and gilt edges are very pretty, no doubt, 
and the young gentleman or the young lady who has written 
one of them may claim it as a noble birth ; but are we not 
stupid beyond conception to rest contented with them, or 
to suppose that we have nothing more attractive to offer our 
young people? Have we, as Catholics, become so poor, 
so utterly impoverished, that we must borrow the pens of Prot- 
estants, of heretics, and therefore children of the devil, to 
portray saints and heroes for the contemplation and imitation 
of our sons and daughters ? Or are we so lost to all sense of 
the riches of our Church, that, when we do not borrow the 
Protestant pen, we must borrow the Protestant spirit, and 
write after the Protestant model? [eally, this is more stupid 
than exchanging gold for brass. We mean not to be too se- 
vere upon the young men and women, or old men and wid- 
ows, or men with wives, or wives with husbands, who write 
our pretty red or blue covered Catholic novels. ‘They no doubt 
aim well, do the best they can, without more study ; and we 
are not disposed toblame people for not doing better than they 
can. Nevertheless, these novels are a reproach to us; no In- 
considerable part of our popular English Catholic literature is 
a reproach to us; and is it to be wondered at that our young 
people seek to gratify their reading propensity elsewhere 
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There is no more attractive reading for the young than biog- 
raphy, and there is really no department of biography which 
may be made more attractive than that of the saints, the true 
and only real heroes and conquerors. Why not, then, enrich 
our literature with translations from the French, Italian, &c., 
of the excellent lives of the saints which so abound in those 
languages ? How much better it is to spend an hour with St. 
Francis of Sales, St. Jane Francis Chantol, St. Francis of 
Assisium, St. John of God, than with Florence Ruthven, Cora 
Leslie, or Jessie Linden, Norman Ruthven, Elder Graham, or 
even Father ''homas! If we wish the country to become Cath- 
olic, we must study, not to bring Catholicity down to it, but to 
bring it up to Catholicity. Your pretty novels will do little to 
guard our children against the infection of heresy, still less to 
win heretics to the truth. We must aim higher, propose high- 
er models of excellence than are to be found in the public 
marts or the gay saloons of rich heretics. We must hold up 
the saints, and kindle a noble aspiration in our youth to follow 
their examples, to imitate their heroic virtues. ‘Then Cath- 
olicity will really advance in our country. ‘Then our youth 
will not blush to be called Papists or Romanists. ‘They will 
glory in reproach, joy in being contemned. 

Why not? An Englishman bas written a book which he 
calls ce The Ages of Faith,” as if the ages of faith had passed 
away. ‘hey may have passed away in proud and sensual 
EK ngland, but let us beware of harbouring the notion that there 
is not faith now, and that even now Christians may not or 
do not equal Christians of the past. ‘The Church does not 
grow old, the faith does not grow old, the Holy Ghost does 
not grow old; say not, The days that have been are better than 
those which are. We can go into this city and find as strong 
faith, as tender piety, as thorough self-annihilation, as the world 
in any age ever witnessed. God is as near us as ever ; we have 
all the aids we ever had, and we may emulate the virtues of any 
past age. God has not changed ; his religion has not changed ; 
man’s nature has not changed. What was possible aforetime 
is possible now. Let us not, then, suppose we have come 
too late into the world to aspire to holy living. Let us turn 
our eyes, not out upon the barren wilderness without, but in 
upon the vast treasures we have been accumulating for ages, 
and dare use them. 

Who cares for the heretics and infidels around us, ~ except 
for their conversion ? ‘They cannot harm us against our will. 
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Were not the early Christians in a hostile world? Were they 
not surrounded by Jewish and Pagan relatives and friends ? 
Had they not apparently even greater obstacles than we to 
overcome ? Why, then, shall we not speak to this age as 
they spoke to theirs ?) Suppose we are sneered at, ridiculed, 
abused, insulted, trampled on. Suppose the world becomes 
mad against us, mobs us, shoots us down, sends us to dun- 
geons, the scaffold, or the stake ; worse itcannotdo. Suppose 
all this. What then? We have only to rejoice and be ex- 
ceedingly glad. Woe unto us only when all men speak well of 
us. Woe unto us only when we prefer the praise of men to 
the praise of God. 

We honor the zeal we see increasing in behalf of Catholic 
literature, but we wish the literature to be such as will kindle 
our zeal for Catholicity, — set before us heroic examples wor- 
thy of our imitation. We want no linsey-woolsey literature, 
no diluted Catholicity. Let us have our religion in all its pow- 
er, majesty and glory, sweetness and beauty, as we see it 
exemplified by our noble army of saints. Let us study to en- 
list early our youth in this army, and to bring them into close 
communion with the beloved of God. And the best way to 
do this is to leave the regions of fancy and imagination, and 
soar to those of truth and reality, and substitute heroes and 
heroines fashioned by the grace of God, for those of our own 
creating. God’s works are more beautiful than man’s. Let 
us prefer his works to ours, and we shall soon see that the 
*¢ Ages of Faith”? have not passed away, but are now as well 
as formerly. Give us the saints, and there will be no call for 
the heroes of romance. 


Art. V.— The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America: containing the Confession of 
Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory for the Worship 
of God ; together with the Plan of Government and Disci- 
pline, as ratified by the General Assembly at their Sessions 
in May, 1821, and amended in 1833. Philadelphia: Has- 
well & Co. 1838. 


In our Review for April last, we discussed at sufficient 
length the first part of the doctrine of Predestination, namely, 
— Almighty God purposed from the beginning to create some 
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angels and men in order to condemn them to everlasting mis- 
ery. We proceed now to consider the second part, namely, — 
the Almighty, to render his decree effectual, lays both the elect 
and the reprobate under the invincible necessity, the former 
of doing good and the latter of doing evil. This part teaches 
us that the wicked are driven by this necessity into sin, and to 
plunge into every excess, that their condemnation may be cer- 
tain ; or, in other words, to recur to a figure already used, the 
Almighty binds around their waists the leaden jacket, which 
leaves them no alternative but to sink. This part of the doc- 
trine, still more than the former, renders Presbyterianism exe- 
crable, for it makes God the real author of the sins which men 
by his decree are placed under the necessity of committing. 

‘The passages of the Confession which establish this mon- 
strous doctrine are numerous and clear, and there seems to 
have been not much effort to conceal it. Soon after their first 
appearance in the world, the Calvinists split on the question, 
whether predestination to hell and sin was anterior or posterior 
to the fall of Adam, and they divided into two parties, the 
antelapsarians or supralapsarians and the postlapsarians or sub- 
lapsarians. ‘The Westminster Divines, as mighty geniuses, 
appear to have contrived to be of both parties at once. ‘Their 
Confession speaks of God’s decree to damn some angels and 
men before saying a word of the fall of Adam ; and as angels 
had no original sin, it is fair to conclude that men and angels 
are placed on the same footing ; and therefore that the predes- 
tination preceded foresight of the fall. In conformity with this, 
we read, — 


“« The almighty power, unsearchable wisdom, and infinite good- 
ness of God so far manifest themselves in his providence, that it 
extendeth even to the first fall, and all other sins of angels and of 
men, and that not by a bare permission, but such as hath joined 
with it a most wise and powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering 
and governing of them, in a manifold dispensation, to his own holy 


ends. > __ Chap. V., Art. IV. 


As God has decreed whatsoever comes to pass, and as the 
sins of angels and men do not proceed from the bare permis- 
sion of God, it can hardly be supposed that the angels and Adam 
had any real power to avoid sin after this ordering of God con- 
cerning their fall ; and that they had not appears evident from 
the chapter of the Confession which treats of Free Will. 


** God hath endued the will of man with that natural liberty, that 
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it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature deter- 
mined, to good or evil. 

II. Man, in his state of innocency, had freedom and power to 
will and to do that which is good and well- -pleasing to God ; but yet 
mutably, so that he might fall from it. 

III. Man, by his fall ‘into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability 
of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation ; so as a natu- 
ral man, being altogether averse from that which is good, and dead 
in sin, is not able, by his own strength, to convert himself, or to 
prepare himself thereunto. 

[V. When God converts a sinner, and translates him into the 
state of grace, he freeth him from his natural bondage under sin, 
and by his grace alone enables him freely to will and to do that 
which is spiritually good; yet so as that, by reason of his remain- 
ing corruption, he doth not perfectly, nor only, will that which is 
good, but doth also will that which is evil. 

V. The will of man is made perfectly and immutably free to 
good alone, in the state of glory only.””» — Chap. IX. 


The beginning of this chapter is edifying and orthodox, and 
would seem to indicate that Presbyterians, after all, hold toa 
genuine free-will in man ; but to judge of a performance, it is 
always well to see the end ; and in this case the end contradicts 
the beginning, and shows that the free-will asserted is in kind 
simply that by which the blessed in heaven love good. ‘The 
blessed, we are told, are perfectly pure because they embrace 
good with great intensity ; and therefore, when we are told that 
the sinner wills freely that which is spiritually g good, the meaning 
is, that he wills it without dissent in himself and with great ear- 
nestness, in which sense a Presbyterian would say that the 
cat pounces with great freedom upon a rat. When, therefore, 
we are told that man’s will is neither forced, nor determined, 
by any absolute necessity of nature, to good or evil, the mean- 
ing is, merely, that his will is not under any absolute necessity 
of nature, because some other order in which it would have 
been really free was possible. It is probable, therefore, that 
in the minds of Presbyterians even Adam had no real free-will, 
but was under the necessity of falling, though God might; if he 
had chosen, have established an onder in which his fall would 
not have been necessitated. 

But whether, according to Presbyterians, Adam had or had 
not free-will, is of fitthke consequence, for all men have fallen ; 
and it is with their state since the fall that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. ‘There can be not the shadow of a doubt that Pres- 
byterians are Postlapsarians, and admit in sinners, not predes- 
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tinated to heaven, no power whatever to escape their impend- 
ing fate. Since the fall, and in consequence of it, whether 
before it or not, Presbyterians recognize the leaden jacket, and 
allow the non-elect sinner no alternative but to sink into the 
abyss of hell. ‘* ‘They who are elected, being fallen in Adam, 
are redeemed by Christ. . .. . Neither are any other re- 
deemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sancti- 
fied, and saved, but the elect only. -” Chap. I11., Art. VI. ‘This, 
taken in connection with what is said in the article just cited 
above, that man by the fall ‘* has lost all ability of will to any 
spiritual good,”’ warrants the conclusion, that the reprobate, not 
being redeemed by Christ, are left in their disability to good, 
and by the depravation of their will, consequent upon the fall, 
are led to every kind of evil and corruption, without its being 


possible for them to do good. ‘Thus we read concerning our 
first parents, — 


‘“* II. By this sin they fell from their original righteousness, and 
communion with God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly de- 
filed in all the faculties and parts of soul and body. 

‘Ill. They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin was 
imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed 
to all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary genera- 
tion. 

“IV. From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly i in- 
clined to all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions, 

* V. This corruption of nature, during this life, doth remain in 
those that are regenerated ; and although it be through Christ par- 
doned and mortified, yet both itself, and all the motions thereof, 
are truly and properly sin.” — Chap. VI. 


Here we are plainly taught that the non-elect are disabled 
and made opposite to all good, and therefore we do not say 
compelled, but necessitated, to all evil; and even those motions 
of concupiscence which arise prior to any reflection or delibe- 
ration are properly sin, and are forgiven to the elect, but to no 
others. Here, undeniably, is the leaden jacket, which causes 
the sinner necessarily to sink, though in the act of sinking, he 
is willing to sink, and even takes delight in sinking. But this 
does not affect the necessity of the act, because he has no power 
not to sink. He is predestinated to hell, to which he is drawn, 
without compulsion indeed, but neces sarily and irresistibly. 

But here is another passage, from the chapter Of Effectual 
Calling, still more explicit : — 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. I. NO. IV. 69 
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“ III. Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regene rated, and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and 
how he ple aseth. So also are all other elect persons, who are in- 
capt able of being outwardly called by the ministry of the word. 

‘1V. Others not elected, although they may be called by the 
ministry of the word, and may have some common operations of 
the Spirit, yet they uever truly come to Christ, and therefore can- 
not be saved: much less can men, not professing the Christian re- 
ligion, be saved in any other way whatsoever, “be they never so 
diligent to frame their ‘lives according to the light of nature, and 
the law of that religion they do profess ; ; and to assert and main- 
tain that they may is very pernicious, and to be detested.” — 


Chap. X. 


A queer passage this. If an Indian, or infidel, a Chinese for 
instance, be a Presbyterian elect, he will be saved, though he 
never hear of the Christian religion ; but another Chinese, not 
a Presbyterian elect, cannot be saved, although he does his 
best to live according to the law of nature, and to say that he 
can is very pernicious and to be detested ! 

To refute this revolting doctrine, that some are under an in- 
vincible necessity of committing sin, we undertake to prove 
that every sinner, even since the fall, however reprobate in the 
estimation of Presbyterians, is truly and properly free as to the 
commission of sin, has truly the power to refrain from sin, if 
he chooses ; and, also, that every inordinate effect beyond the 
control of his free-will, —as certain bad thoughts and motions of 
concupiscence which may arise prior to deliberation, — though 
inordinate in its nature, is not properly sin, and is not punish- 
able as such, whether the individual be an elect or a reprobate, 
a saint orasinner. We say not, however, —and this must be 
borne in mind, —that this true power of resisting evil, which 
all sinners certainly have, proceeds in all cases from the prop- 
er and innate strength of their free-will, which has certainly 
been much weakened by original sin ; but we do say that the 
grace which strengthens the wil can never be wanting to em- 
power them to resist sin, if they choose. This grace is given 
to all through the merits of Jesus Christ, who proves himself 
the Saviour of all men, by imparting all the graces necessary 
for the avoiding of sin and the obtaining of salvation. 

The fact of free-will in man is proved from the first chapters 
of Genesis, where it is said man ‘** was made to the image and 
likeness ’? of God, which is repeated after original sin, and 


ro) 
even the flood, and assigned as the reason for prohibiting his 
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blood to be shed. Gen. ix. 6. In these first chapters God 
himself declares to Cain that he is able to restrain his inclina- 
tion to sin, which had impaired, but not destroy ed, the image 
of God. Before he murdered his brother, Cain saw his offer- 
ings rejected by the Lord, because they were made from an 
unclean heart. ‘* Cain was exceeding angry, and his counte- 
nance fell; and the Lord said to him, Why art thou angry, 
and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou do well, shalt 
thou not receive ? but if ill, shall not sin be forthwith pres- 
ent at the door ? but the lust thereof shall be under thee, and 
thou shalt have dominion over it.” Gen. iv. 5-7. It would 
seem that Almighty God made this declaration from the be- 
ginning, that he might shut the mouth of fatalists in every age. 
By it he teaches clearly and undeniably, that, even after orig- 
inal sin, — for Cain had certainly contracted it as deeply as 
any one, — we have the ability to refrain from sin and to keep 
its lusts in subjection ; and certainly God is always able to give 
us the strength necessary to do this, if he chooses. 

This text is so decisive, that Calvinists have found no way 
to escape its force, but by departing from the translation usual- 
ly given by the Fathers. We copy the Protestant version : 
‘¢ And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? and 
why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted ? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
decor. And unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule 
over him.” It is strange that Protestants should present the pub- 
lic such a foolish translation as this; but Calvin felt the text was 
conclusive against him, and that he must in some way alter it, — 
sectarians are in thé habit of making the Bible very elastic, — 
and he, and Protestants after him, make therefore the Almighty 
say to Cain, Thou shalt rule over him.”” Whom? As there 
were then in the world, besides Cain, only Adam and Abel, 
and as it will hardly do to suppose the Lord gave Cain domin- 
ion over Adam, the pronoun him must needs relate to Abel. 
Here God, by these words, makes Abel the slave of Cain, 
although he had a moment before preferred Abel to Cain; and, 
moreover, by giving Cain this express dominion over his broth- 
er, the Almighty must be understood to have all but sanctioned 
the murder which Cain perpetrated! Are we to adopta trans- 
lation which authorizes such horrible conclusions ? A pro- 
noun must be referred to the substantive which precedes it, 
unless there be some evident reason for inverting the natural 
order of construction. The translation, therefore, should be, 
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Thou shalt rule over it,”’ that is, sin, the substantive which 
i oy not over hin. for which there is no reason in the 
context. Calvin and his followers say that in Hebrew the 
pronoun is masculine, while the noun rendered sin is feminine ; 
but commentators answer, and every tyro in Hebrew knows, 
that the word translated sin is of both genders, and consequent- 
ly masculine, which they prove by showing that in the very 
passage, ** sin lieth at the door,”’ a masculine construction is 
employed. But all this, though a hundred times more than 
sufficient, weighs nothing with Presbyterians, who very natural- 
ly prefer to assert an ungrammatical and absurd translation to 
writing down their own condemnation. 

We find a second Scriptural proof against Presbyterians in 

Deuteronomy. Moses is speaking to the whole house of Is- 
rael, all of whom were concluded under original sin, and he 
says, —‘** This commandment that | command thee this day is 
not above thee, nor far off from thee ; nor is it in heaven, nor 
is it beyond the sea, that thou mayest excuse thyself. . . . 
But the word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it... ... I call heaven and earth to wit- 
ness that I have this day set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing. CHoose therefore life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live.’”? xxx. 11-19. Hard language this to rec- 
oncile with the dogma that the greater part of men are so de- 
praved as to be utterly unable to avoid sin and to be saved. 
Does not the Lord say by Moses, that his commandments are 
neither above us nor far off from us? What can more clearly 
prove that it is in the power of any sinner to avoid sin if he 
chooses, and to make a good use of his ftee-will, and of the 
Divine grace which is never refused ? What more absurd 
and hypocritical than to tell a man to choose life, when he has 
no power to do so?) What more cruel mockery than to tell 
one who has a leaden jacket around his waist, with great so- 
lemnity, in presence of heaven and earth, to choose floating ? 

In the last chapter of Josue we have another proof clearer 
than the light of day, that no one is ineluctably driven to sin, 
and that he who sins, sins because he chooses to do so. ‘I'he 
great leader of the people of God assembles his nation, and, in 
the name of the.God of their fathers, tells them, — ‘‘ If it seem 
evil to you to serve the Lord, you hase your choice. Choose 
this day that which pleaseth you, whom you would rather serve, 
—the gods which your fathers served in Mesopotamia, or the 
gods of the Amorrhites in whose land you dwell ; but as for me 
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and my house, we will serve the Lord. And the people an- 
swered and said, God forbid that we should leave the Lord, 
and serve strange gods.”? xxiv. 15, 16. Which shall we 
believe, — Josue who tells us in the name of the Lord that we 
have our choice, or the Confession which tells us that this 
choice, without our participation, was made for us, and that, if 
we are predestinated unto life, we must necessarily embrace 
virtue, and if predestinated unto death, we must necessarily 
cleave to our corruption, and have no possibility of being 
saved? ‘Ihe word choose implies always the power to do 
either of the two things proposed. If free-will were only the 
strong inclination of the will to one of the alternatives, with- 
out the power to do the other, there would and could be no 
choice. Who will say to another, Choose to hold that two and 
two are equal to four? Why not? Because there is no choice 
in the matter. Both the intellect and the will assent to the 
equality asserted, and have no power to do otherwise. 

But here is still another proof that we have the power to 
choose between good and evil. Elias, having assembled the 
people of Israel, so strongly inclined to idolatry, says to them, 
— ‘* How long do you halt between two sides? If the Lord 
be God, follow him ; but if Baal, then follow him.”? 3 Kings 
xvill. 21. Assuredly Elias was no Presbyterian. He evi- 
dently supposes that the Israelites were halting between idol- 
atry and true religion, but with full power to choose between 
the two and to embrace either. What would be more ridicu- 
lous than to say to a man falling from a tower, Why do you 
halt? Would he not answer, ‘I do not halt, — I have no 
power to halt’? But, according to Presbyterianism, those pre- 
destinated to everlasting death have even less power to halt, 
and are driven down even with greater power than that with 
which the man falls from the tower to the ground. 

Let our Presbyterian friends also meditate on these words 
of Isaias, — ‘* Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; 
give ear to the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrha.... 

If you be willing and will hearken to me, you shall eat the 
good things of the land. But if you will not, and will provoke 
me to wrath, the sword shall devour you 3 because the mouth 

of the Lord hath spoken it.” i. 10-20. It would almost 
seem that this was specially intended for Presbyterians. Does 
not the Lord here plainly imply that these sinners whom he 
addresses, and who had certainly contracted original sin, had 
the power either to hearken or to rebel ? Suppose a number 
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of men, having on the leaden jacket, to be thrown overboard, 
and the captain to say to them, — “‘ If you will float, you will 
breathe freely, you will not be choked, and will enjoy the 
comforts of life ; but if you will not float, you will sink, you 
will be smothered, and perish in a watery grave.’?” Who would 
not call it bitter mockery ? Are we to suppose that God by 
his prophet thus cruelly mocks those who are sinking into ever- 
lasting death ? 

Here are some passages from Ecclesiasticus which speak for 
themselves. ‘* God made man from the beginning and left him 
in the hand of his own counsel. He added his commandments 
and precepts...... He has set water and fire before thee : 
stretch forth thy hand to which thou wilt. Before man is life 
and death, _ and evil: that which he shall choose shall be 


given him.’’ xv. 14-20. And again, — ‘‘ Blessed is the rich 
man that is found without blemish; . . .. . who is he, and 
we will praise him. . . . . . He that could have transgress- 


ed, and hath not transgressed, and could have done evil things, 
and hath not done them.” xxxi. 8-10. 

Passages without number to the same effect might be multi- 
plied, but we will close with the words of our Lord : — ‘* If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.”? St. Matt. xix. 
17. Are not these words as clear and as concise a refutation 
of fatalism as can be desired? Do they not necessarily im- 
ply that men have the power to keep the commandments if 
they choose, and that no one is under the invincible necessity 
of violating them and incurring eternal death ? If the repro- 
bate have no power to choose to keep the commandments, if 
they are borne onward and downward by.an irresistible current 
to perdition, what is the meaning of the exhortation of our 
Lord ? Suppose a philosopher shouting out from the top of 
his voice to a man tumbling down the Falls of Ni lagara, — 

‘¢ Good friend, if you would save your life, stop the water’ 
would any refutation of such a philosopher be pertinent, ah 
than physic and good regimen in a lunatic asylum ? 

But it is not against the Scriptures only that Presbyterian- 
ism makes war. Its doctrine concerning free agency is re- 
pugnant to the common sense of mankind. It is the universal 
conviction of all ages and nations, that crime is imputable to us 
when we commit it, because we have the power to avoid it, 
and that it is never imputable when and where this power is 
wanting. ‘T’o suppose that this conviction is false would be to 
suppose that the very Author of our nature has deceived us. 
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Even Presbyterians themselves, whatever they may do in theo- 
ry, dare not assert practically a contrary doctrine. Let the 
stubborn boy grossly insult his father, call him a liar or a fool, 
and the father, even though a Presbyterian e/der, will, we may 
presume, without danger of a rash judgment, pounce upon him 
for good; and if the boy rejoins that he had no power to do 
otherwise than he did, the elder will show the deep impression 
such reasoning makes upon him by redoubling the chastisement. 
Now this, not precisely a fanciful supposition, proves very con- 
clusively that even the Presbyterian does not practically believe 
the doctrine of fatalism he asserts. 

The falsity of this doctrine is evident from the absurd and 
shocking consequences it necessarily involves. All laws, 
whether Divine or human, whether religious or civil, are, if 
Presbyterianism be true, but empty words ; for it is essential 
to the law that all those for whom it is intended should have 
the power to obey it. It would be a strange thing indeed to 
pass laws for horses, pigs, turnips, and cucumbers. What 
would be thought of the legislature who should decree, that all 
turnips should grow with the root downwards, or that cucum- 
bers should all grow ready pickled? Take away free-will 
from man, and you reduce him to the rank of brutes and inani- 
mate things, for which laws are not and cannot be made, be- 
cause their motions are regulated by necessity. In this system 
moral merit and demerit have no existence. Every punish- 
ment inflicted for the violation of law is a flagrant injustice. Is 
the storm culpable and punishable, because it destroys our 
ships and occasions the death of their crews and passengers ? 
Is punishment to be decreed against the eagle for pouncing 
upon the timid and lovely wren? It is evident from common 
sense, that, if the wicked cannot avoid committing sin, they can 
not be blamed or punished for it without gross folly and injus- 
tice. What Lucian, the Pagan philosopher, wittily says against 
the Stoics, the Presbyterians of his day, is strictly to the point. 
‘¢ If Parca is the cause of all things, then when a man kills his 
father, it is Parca that is in fault. If, then, Minos would judge 
justly, he would do better and more equitably to punish Destiny 
than Sisyphus, Parca than Tantalus. For what injustice is 
there in them, since they have only obeyed superior orders ?”’ * 
Calvinists have nothing to reply to this simple argument of 
Lucian. They have even made matters worse than the Destiny 
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of the Stoics ; for they tell us that both good and bad are in 
the hands of God as the horse under its rider , as the wheel 
under him who makes it revolve, as the saw in the hands of 
the sawyer, as clay in the hands of the potter. When the 
lord found the man who had not on the wedding-garment, and 
said to him, ** Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having 

a wedding-garment ?”’ we are told the man was silent, and, evi- 
dandy, because he had no excuse to offer. But if Presbyte- 
rianism were true, he might have answered advantageously in 
the words of Lacian, and we see not what the lord of the feast 
could have said in return. 

According to Presbyterianism, God is the author of sin, and 
although the Confession is unwilling to admit it, and even posi- 
tively denies it, with an attempt to mystify the reader by pious 
words commendatory of God’s infinite sanctity, the fact is 
as we state it. Calvin and his followers have always been 
justly accused of making God the author of sin, which Pres- 
byterians virtually admit, when they assert that God has from 
the beginning foreordained every thing that comes to pass, — 
therefore sin, since it is not excepted, — and say that sin does 
not happen by his bare permission. But whether they admit 
it or not in words, they do really and effectually make God the 
author of sin, by representing the reprobate under the invinci- 
ble necessity ‘of committing it. When I ride a horse, which 
is under my control, over a child on the road and trample it to 
death, it is not the horse, but myself, that is the cause of the 
murder. Men have always so understood it. If the sinner is 
under an impossibility of avoiding sin, it is not he, but the neces- 
sity he is under, that commits it. Now, Presbyterians say, that 
itis the decree of God that constitutes this necessity. In vain, 
then, does Calvin pretend that God is not the author of the 
sin, because he decrees it from a good motive, to wit, the 
manifestation and praise cf his justice. Besides, this repre- 
sents God as acting on the principle so often and so falsely 
attributed to the Jesuits, namely, the end sanctifies the means, 
— the contradictory of the principle laid down by St. Paul, 
Rom. iii. 8, that we are never to ‘ do evil that there may come 
good.”” In vain is it alleged, that, God being bound by no law, 
there can be no sin for him, —a notion which strikes at the 
eternal distinction between good and evil. God forbids sin 
because it is bad in itself, and contrary to the eternal law to 
which he is ores) subjected ; for he is essentially order, 
justice, truth. Seek to disguise it as they may, Presbyterians 
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do make God the author of sin, and the man who commits it, 
as his necessary agent, is only executing the orders of the Su- 
preme power, and is entitled rather to praise than to censure. 

Presbyterians may throw the blame of the sins of men upon 
original corruption ; but if this corruption impose a real neces- 
sity of sinning, there is no more commission of new sins among 
men than there is among the devils and the damned in hell, who, 
all admit, can commit no new sin, because they are depriv ed of 
free-will. We, however, know that God has not left men in 
that necessity. ‘The moment he promised that the head of the 
serpent should be crushed, they were restored to the state of 
responsible beings, and through his mercy fitted again to obtain 
the supernatural end for which they were created. The rea- 
son assigned by Presbyterians for the necessity of sinning, 
namely, that the reprobate receive no grace, no help, is mani- 
festly false, and is contradicted by every page of the Holy 
Scriptures. ‘* I called and you refused.” Prov. i. 24. 
‘¢ How often would I have gathered together thy children, and 
thou wouldst not.”” St Matt. xxiii. 37.“ What more is 
there I ought to do to my vineyard that I have not done to 
it??? Isa.v. 4. ‘* We do exhort you that you receive not 
the grace of God in vain.”” 2 Cor. vi. 1. Here are words 
which clearly show that some receive graces which they reject 
through the malice of their will. 

We conclude from this against Presbyterians, that any regu- 
lar effect, produced in us without any participation of our free- 
will, is not sin at all, though it be the consequence of original 
sin. Bad thoughts or motions arising in us against our free- 
will are not sin, ou assume its character only when they are 
deliberately entertained. If they were properly sins, the sins 
so called of ignorance would also be properly sins, for igno- 
rance is one of the effects of original sin ; yet they are not sins 
when the ignorance is in no sense voluntary, as appears from 
the case of Abimelech, Gen. xx. 6, who through ignorance 
would have married the wife of Kheuiam ; and, also, from the 
positive declaration of our Lord to the Jews, — ‘‘ If you were 
blind, you should not have sin [that is, the sin of not believing 
in me} § but now you say, We see, your sin remaineth.”” St. 
John ix. 41. And again, xv. 22, —‘‘ If I had not come and 
spoken to them, they would not have sinned [the special sin of 
infidelity] ; but now they have no excuse for their sin.’’ 

If Presby terians object, that St. Paul, i in his Epistle to the 
Romans, calls the motions of concupiscence sin, we reply in 
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the words of the Holy Council of Trent, —‘‘ Concupiscence, 
which the Apostle sometimes calls sin, the Holy Synod de- 
clares the Church has never understood to be called sin, be- 
cause it is truly and properly sin in the regenerate, but because 
it comes from sin and inclines to sin, — ex peccato et ad pecca- 
tum inclinat. If any one maintains to the contrary, let him 
be anathema.”” Session v. 5. This decision explains itself ; 
and who can hesitate between the whole Church, declaring the 
word gin in some passages of St. Paul does not mean sin prop- 
erly Dither uly so called, and a little knot of Presbyterians 
who-#S‘of yesterday, maintaining that it must be taken in its 
rigorous sense? ‘lhe meaning of words is determined by 
common consent. Even Presbyterians themselves depart from 
their rigorous interpretation of the word sin, when they read, 
Osee iv. 8, that the priests ‘¢ eat up the sins of the people” 
and, 2 Cor. v. 21, ‘* He hath made him [Christ] to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin.’’ Indeed, if it were admitted that 
all effects of original sin came through our fault, and are im- 
putable to us, we should blame the man who is born blind, 
Jame, crooked, or otherwise deformed ; for this is the effect of 
original sin. But that this is absurd every body admits, and 
we are taught as much by what our Lord says in reference to 
the man born blind, St. John ix. 3, that ‘‘ neither hath this 
man sinned nor his parents.’”? If, then, corporeal blindness be 
not blamable in one who is born blind, so neither is concu- 
piscence, when there is no positive act of our free-will which 
makes up assent to it. 

We have quoted the Council of Trent to show the sense of 
the word sin in its relation to concupiscence, which St. Paul 
sometimes calls sin. We quote it further to show the’ firm 
and uncompromising doctrine of the Church on free-will. The 
Presbyterian or Calvinistic doctrine, it is true, is at variance 
with common sense, with our primary notions of good and 
evil, and with every page of Scripture ; but it receives its final 
death-blow from the positive and formal decisions of the Church, 
the pillar and ground of truth, and against which the ‘gates of 
hell cannot prevail, and which if we hear not, we are no better 
than heathens. ‘The Holy Council condemns Presbyterianism 
in several canons of its sixth session. ‘Thus, Canon iv.,—‘‘ If 
any one says that the free-will of man, moved and excited by 
God, in assenting to God exciting and calling, codperates in 
nothing, .....and that it cannot dissent, if it chooses, but is 
as something inanimate, which does nothing at all, and is merely 
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passive, let him be anathema.’? ‘This condemns that part of 
Calvinism which teaches that the elect are under the irresistible 
influence of Divine grace ; for it is as absurd to rob the just 
as the wicked of their free-will, since without it they would 
deserve no greater praise for practising virtue, than the rain 
for fertilizing our fields, or the sun for diffusing upon us its light 
and warmth. ‘The Holy Council continues, in Canon v., — 
‘¢ If any one says the free-will of man, after the sin of Adam, 
was lost and extinct, or that it is only a mere title, nay, a title 
without reality, and even a figment introduced by Safftn into 
the Church, let him be anathema.” Hence, men by th®sin of 
Adam have not lost free-will, and fallen under the sway of inex- 
orable necessity, but have really retained their free-will, though 
much weakened and bent, as the Council elsewhere declares. 
The Council judged it proper to condemn in an especial manner 
that worst feature of Calvinism, namely, sinners are subjected 
to the ineluctable necessity of sinning and of incurring everlast- 
ing death. Hence it declares, Canon vi.,— ‘‘ If any one says 
that it doth not lie within the power of man to make his ways 
evil, but that God himself operates evil works, as well as good, 
not merely by permitting them, but even properly and by his 
own action, so that the treason of Judas is no less properly his 
work than the vocation of Paul, let him be anathema.” Fi- 
nally, in Canon xviii., the Holy Council establishes the doctrine, 
that the precepts of God are never impossible : — ‘‘ If any one 
says that the commandments of God are to man, even justi- 
fied and established in grace, impossible to keep, let him be 
anathema.”’ 

Before taking our leave of Presbyterians on the momentous 
topics which we have been discussing, we owe it to them to 
take a brief notice of the Scriptural texts which they cite to 
prove that some are under the necessity of forfeiting their eter- 
nal salvation. ‘This will not detain us long, if we confine our- 
selves to those which bear on the subject, and the others we 
may well pass over. One of these last, however, we must 
notice for the sake of the admirable Scriptural logic of Pres- 
byterians which it displays. In order to prove that some elect 
can be saved without being outwardly called by the ministry of 
the word, they quote (Confession, p. 52) the text, — ‘** There 
is none other name under heaven, given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.”’ Acts iv. 12. And then, on the next 
page, they cite it again to prove that men not professing the 
Christian religion cannot be saved at all. This displays rare 
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economy of logic, for it makes the same text answer to prove 
each of two contradictory propositions. It is something to be 
able to prove two such propositions, — it is much more to be 
able to prove them both from the same text. A plain man, 
however, would say that the text, if it proves any thing to the 
purpose, proves the second proposition, and therefore disproves 
the first. 

To prove that the fall of Adam brought about a necessity of 
sinning, Presbyterians quote Gal. v. 17, — ‘* The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; and these are 
contrary the one to the other ; so that ye cannot do the things that 
ye would.” ‘The blessed Apostle here speaks of a struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit, — that struggle between con- 
cupiscence and reason, pleasure and duty, to “which every one 
not utterly profligate must bear witness ; but Presbyterians 
add, what the Apostle does not, that in this struggle men are 
under the necessity of doing what they would not, and are un- 
able to repress concupiscence, — ‘‘ Ye cannot ‘do what ye 
would.” But they flagrantly corrupt the word of God. Have 
they not told us that the New Testament in Greek is divinely 
inspired, and by God’s singular care and providence it has 
been kept pure in all ages, and is therefore authentical, and 
that in all controversies of religion the Church is to appeal to it ? 
Why, then, do they not appeal to it? ‘The Greek does not 
say, ‘* ye cannot,” but says, ‘* you do not,” — va u7 & uy Felyte, 
tavte monte. Griesbach gives no various reading of the text, 
and all the versions on this point agree with our Douay Bible, 
which translates, — ‘‘ So that you do not the things that you 
would.”? The substitution of cannot entirely changes the sense. 
‘¢ You do not resist your passions,’ — ‘* you cannot resist 
your passions,” are propositions of widely different import, 
and resemble each other no more than the Catholic doctrine, 
‘¢ Many are called, few are saved,’’ resembles the Presbyterian 
heresy, ‘* Many are called, few can be saved.”? The Pres- 
byterians will do well to expunge this corruption from their 
Bible and Confession without delay. 

The Presbyterians with no better grace cite the latter part 
of the seventh chapter of Romans. It is nothing to their pur- 
pose. St. Paul, it is true, says, —‘‘ I am carnal, sold under 
sin. . . . . . What I would, that I do not ; but what I hate, 
that i de. ... I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
there dwelleth no " good thing ; for to will is present with me, 
but how to perform that which is good I find not” ; but he is 
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far from saying that he is responsible and will be condemned 
for that inward warfare between nature and grace. In fact, he 
says directly the reverse. ‘* Now, if I do that I would not, it 
is no more J that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.”? Rom. 
vil. 14-20. ‘This proves the very contrary of Presbyterian- 
ism ; for, since it is not Paul that produces these motions of 
concupiscence, but sin, that is, concupiscence, that dwelleth in 
him, it is evident he did not view this concupiscence as some- 
thing truly and properly sin, which might be imputed to him, 
but as a misfortune, a burden under which he groaned, and 
which made him exclaim, — ‘* Unhappy man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of 
God by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We come now to another text, disfigured in the same way. 
Presbyterians wish to prove that the elect only are redeemed, 
and, therefore, that the others are left in the fatal necessity of 
sinning. ‘l'o this end, they cite John xvii. 9, —‘* I pray for 
them ; I pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast 
given me ; for they are thine.””. They would have us infer from 
this, that those whom God has given to his Son are the elect, 
and for them Christ prays ; the others are the reprobate, and 
for them he does not pray ; therefore they have no power to 
escape damnation. ‘This is another example of the way in 
which people are humbugged in the interpretation of Scripture. 
The pious old Presbyterian lady who reads this flatters herself 
that she is unquestionably one of those whom God gave to his 
Son, and thanks him that she is not one of the worldly Papists 
for whom our Lord did not pray. But this seventeenth chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel, if examined, will soon dispel the 
dear old lady’s pleasant dream. It contains a prayer addressed 
by our Lord to his Heavenly Father, after the Eucharistic Ban- 
quet, and in the presence of his Apostles, to whom he had 
made a long discourse on the occasion. _In this prayer he states, 
verses 6 —8, what he has done for these men who had been 
given him ; and then he says, ‘‘ I pray for them ; I pray not 
for the world, but for them which thou hast given me.”’ It is 
evidently a distinct, a special prayer for his Apostles, who sur- 
rounded him at the moment. So the words, ‘‘ I pray not 
for the world,” are not expressive of a resolution not to pray 
for the world at all, but simply mean, ‘‘ I pray not for the 
world now, but for my Apostles.’’ ‘This interpretation will be 
undeniable, if we read on; having prayed specially for his 
Apostles, our Lord extends his prayer, verse 20, — ‘* And not 
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for them only do I pray, but for those also who through their 
word shall believe in me”’ ; and in verse 21, still further, — 

*¢ that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.”? He 
excludes, therefore, no one from his prayers ; and we know 
that on the cross he prayed for his very executioners. God 
so loved the world as to give his only Son to die; and 1 St. 
John ii. 2 positively asserts that ‘‘ he is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole 
world.”’ 

The last text we will notice is St. John vi. 65 [66] : — ‘** No 
man can come unto me except it were [be] given unto him of 
my Father.” Presbyterians appear to rely much on this text, 
for they quote it on several occasions ; but it is by no means 
to their purpose. It does not in the least say that it is impos- 
sible for some to go to Christ, or that those who do go do so 
through irresistible grace, though voluntarily. It merely teach- 
es, that grace or supernatural illumination of the mind and su- 
pernatural motion of the will are necessary to enable us to 
come to Christ, as Catholicity uniformly asserts ; but it does 
not say that this grace is refused to any not determined to offer 
resistance to God. It offers no contradiction to that other 
text of St. John, that Christ is ‘* the true light which enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into this world,” i. 9; or that 
of St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 4, that ** God wills the salvation of 
all men.’? God offers to all the remote means, at least, of 
coming to Christ by prayer ; and if it be written, St. John vi. 
44, ‘* No man can come to me except the Father draw him,” 
it is also written, xvi. 23, ‘¢ If you ask the Father any thing 
in my name, he will give it you.” Hence St. Augustine 
adds, ‘* You are not yet drawn;..... pray that you may be 
drawn.” ‘I'his is a drawing, however, which does not neces- 
sitate the will, which one may resist ; for Judas was drawn at 
first, but afterwards refused to follow the attraction of grace. 

Here we close our discussion on this part of the Confession. 
We might offer some reflections ; but those who have followed 
us will not have failed to remark the utter weakness and folly, 
as well as falsity and wickedness, of Presbyterianism. Surely, 
if Presbyterians were not under demoniacal influence, if they 
had even the free exercise of ordinary human reason, they 
would abandon their system in disgust. 
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Art. VI.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. — Catechism of an [the] Interior Life. By J. J. Oxier, 
Founder and First Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpitius. 


From the French, by M. E. K. Baltimore: Metropolitan Press. 
1847. 48mo. pp. 251. 


Tuis is a work which needs no recommendation to those who 
know any thing of it, and those who are not acquainted with it 
cannot do better than instantly to procure it, and to read and medi- 
tate a portion of it every day. We thank the Sulpicians of Balti- 
more for translating it, and placing it within the reach of all the 
faithful whose mother tongue is English. It is one of the best 
ascetic books we are acquainted with, and it may be named along 
with the Following of Christ and the Spiritual Combat, though of 
course not equal to the former, which is surpassed only by the in- 
spired Scriptures. ‘The admirable works of the profound and saint- 
ly — we trust we may yet in the strict sense write sainted — Olier, 
the venerable founder of the Sulpicians, we hope will be more known 
by our English Catholics than they now are. There is in them 
that union of the active and contemplative which constitutes the 
highest and most perfect form of the Christian life. ‘This Cate- 
chism of the Interior Life is profound and full of unction, and, like 
the sun, enlightens and warms. It must be a favorite with all who 
are aspiring to Christian perfection. 


2.— The Blind Man’s Offering. By B. B. Bowen. Boston: 
For the Author. 1847. 12mo. pp. 4382. 


REGARDED as the production of a blind man, this is a remarkable 
book, and well worth studying; for it shows, that, after all, the 
other senses can go very far towards supplying those ideas which 
are commonly supposed to depend wholly on the sense of sight. 
If the author did not tell us that he is blind, we should hardly sus- 
pect the fact from reading his pages. The loss of one’s corporeal 
eyes is great, and we naturally feel a deep sympathy for him who 
suffers it; yet the exterior blindness of Mr. Bowen does not affect 
us so much as his interior blindness. His spiritual blindness is 
more deplorable than his corporeal blindness. He is a ‘Transcen- 
dentalist, and feeds his mind and nourishes his soul with unbelief, 
impiety, and nothingness. Sad, sad is his book! Would that his 
soul were illumined ! 
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3.— A Statement of the Claims of Charles F. Jackson, M. D., 
to the Discovery of th e Applicability of Sulphuric Ether to the 
Prevention of Pain in Surgical Operations. By Martin Gay, 


M. D. Boston: David Clapp. 1847, 8vo. pp. 29 and xviii. 


So far as we can judge, this pamphlet fully vindicates the claim 
of Dr. Jackson to the discovery of the applicabil ity of sulphuric 
ether to the prevention of pain in surgical operations. Dr. Jackson 
is an honorable man, and utterly incapable of claiming such dis- 
covery, if-he is not entitled to it. ‘The statement made by Dr. 
Gay, and the testimony he introduces, are perfectly conclusive, 
and set the matter at rest. There is only one point on which 
there is any room for regret. Dr. Jackson was wrong, and he 
admits it, in suffering his name to appear with that of Dr. Morton, 
as an applicant for a patent. We believe him, when he says it 
was not for the sake of pecuniary profit, but to prevent Dr. Morton 
from robbing him of the whole honor of the discovery ; but he 
should not have yielded. A similar statement to the one now pub- 
lished would, at any time, have vindicated his claim before the 
public. Such a discovery should not have been patented; and if 
Dr. Morton was unwilling the afflicted should be relieved without 
putting money into his, Morton’s, pocket, he should have suffered 
him to enjoy alone the honor of such meanness and inhumanity. 
We know nothing of Dr. Morton but the fact of his wishing to 
keep the discovery a secret, and secure to himself the monopoly 
of it; and that is all we wish to know of him. Of the value of 
the discovery itself there can, we think, be little doubt. Its being 
patented made us, we own, distrust it; but the testimony to 
its efficacy is so ample, and from such reliable sources, that the 
question really appears to us no longer debatable ; and in its dis- 
covery, unless something should appear, not now apprehensible, 
we must believe Dr. Jackson has proved himself a real benefactor 
of the afflicted. The public cannot fail, ultimately, to regard him 
as such; and Dr. Morton’s claims will also, we trust, be treated as 
— they deserve. 


Errata. — Page 429, 2d line from the top, insert after ‘* against us ”’ 
a comma instead of a full stop. 

Page 445, note, 5th line from the bottom, read ‘‘ utrisque”’ for ** utrius- 
que.’ 

The same, 4th line:from the bottom, for ‘‘ Manr.”’ read ‘* Maur.”’ 

Page 460, for “ De Lammenais,”’ which occurs twice, read “ De La 
Mennais ’’ ; and also on p. 467, line 29th. 
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